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RA CTS HUNTED UP; Registers 


searched ; Wills found ; Pedigrees traced, pa British Museum 
Record Office, and Local Registries; Books and Papers copied 
and translated in any language from manasetivt or type.— 
Peacock & Peacock, Antiquarian Genes alogists, 4 1, Wych Street, W.C. 


HE EDITOR of the ‘‘ DEUTSCHE 


ZEITSCHRIFT fiir GESCHICHTSWISSENSCHAFT ” 
requests the Editors and Authors of anv Historical Works to send him 
a Copy of their latest publications. Essays relating to recent litera- 
ture on English, French, Northern and Byzantine History have 
appeared already and will be continued. —Please address ‘to the 
Editor's office at Munich, 65, Kaulbachstrasse. 


7. J WILLCOX, formerly Pub- 


- 
WV R. W. 

lisher of Poon ‘Ni onconformist, and six years representative of 
Nature, desires a» similar engagement; or as Book-keeper and 
Correspondent, Shorthand Writer, or Reporter. Good references 
Over 20 years’ business experience.—3, Cc layton Terrace, Balham, 8. W. 




















MESszs. DRUMMOND & CO., 


14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
tteadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
paocens for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 

row Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens op 
view. Prices on application 


CATALOGUES. 
JYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DU LAU & CO, 37%. SOHO SQUARE. 


UZAC & COS ORIENTAL LIST for 


MARCH, ready now; containing a. o. Notes and News on 
Oriental Subjects, List of New Oriental Publications in England, on 
the Continent, and the East, &e., &c. Sent post free on application. - 
wzac_& Co., Foreign and ‘Oriental Booksellers and Publishers, 46, 
Great Russell Street, W.C. (opposite the British Museum). 














A valuable Archaeological and Ethnological Collection from 
India, China, and Japan. 


M*. E. J. BRILL, of Leiden (Holland), 


= = by AUCTION. on FRIDAY, the 10th of aren, 

lo isely, a valus able Archaeological and ‘Ethnological 

¢ OL L E “( Tok Of INDIAN, CHINESE, and JAPANESE STATUES, 
and other Articles. 

Catalogue (90 Nos.) co mtaining 3 Plates (14 Illustrations) to be had in 

London at Messrs. Luzac & » Foreign and Oriental Booksellers and 

Any = 46, Great Russell Street, W.C., who also take orders for 

1s Sale. 


LD COTTAGE 
ARC pera TURE 
NEVILL, F.S . 
Now ready, _ Edition, crown 4to, bound in cloth, £1 nett, 
(post-free). 
Of the At THoR, Rolls Chambers, 89, Chancery Lane, Ww a. 


Bes MUSEUM.—i ESE ARCHES 


ducted by ¢ RDG yA iowledg 
of Modern Hintoy” IXFOR » GRADU ATE, with special knowledge 
Tutorial Work. 
land Place, W. 





DOMESTIC 


RALPH 


and 
(Surrey—South-West). By 





aiso desires perm ment Seerets rial or 
tehces,—OUXon,, 53, Cliurlutie Street Port- 


Advertiser 
Good ret 








SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1891. 
ECTURE Hovr, 3 O'CLOCK, P.M. 

J. SCOTT KELTIE, Esq., F.R.GS .—~THREE LECTURES on 
“THE GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA,” with special reference to the 
Exploration, Commercial Development, and Political Partition of the 
song On TUESDAYS, Aprin 77H, 14TH, 2ist. Half-a-Guinea 
the Course. 





EDWARD E. KLEIN, M.D., F.R.S.—THREE_LECTURES on 
“BACTERIA: their Nature and Functions” (the Tyndall Lectures). 
On TUESDAYS, Apnit 28Tu, May 5ru, 12TH. Half-a-Guinea. 

WILLIAM ARCHER, Esq.—FOUR LECTURES on “ FOUR 
STAGES of STAGE HISTORY.’—1. The Betterton Period ; The 
Cibber Period; 3. The Garrick Period; 4. The Kemble Period. On 
TUESDAYS, May a 26TH, JUNE 1 orn. Half-a-Guine2. 

Professor _DEWA M.A., F.R.S., M.R.I.—SIX LECTURES 
on “RECENT SPE CTROSCOPIC ” INVESTIGATIONS.” On 
— AYS, Aprit 97n, 16TH, 23RD, 30TH, May 7TH, l4tn. One 
tuinea 

. C. MACKENZIE, Esq., Mus. Doc.—FOUR LECTURES on 
“THE pe HESTRA CONSIDERED in CONNECTION with the 
DEVELO NT of the OVERTURE.” On THURSDAYS, May 
2Ist, 28TH, . = 2 4ru, 1lltu. Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., B.A., M.R.I.—FOUR 
LECTURES on “THE DYNAMO.” On’ SATURDAYS 8S, Arrin 11TH, 
18TH, 25TH, May 2yp. igang 

H. GRAHAM HARRIS, Esq., ‘E., 
LECTURES on ** THE ARTIFIC ial PRODU CTION of COLD.” On 
SATURDAYS » May 97a, l6rn, 23rp. Half-a-Guinea. 


Professor A. H. CHURCH, M.A., F.RS., M.R.I.—THREE 
LECTURES on “THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY of DECORATIVE 
COLOUR.” On SATURDAYS, May 30TH, June 6ru, 13TH. Half-a- 
Guinea. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all the Courses during the Season, 
wo Guineas. Tickets issued daily. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Lecture for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be sera on APRIL 
10TH, when Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, D.C.L., Pres. R.S., will give a 
DISCOURSE on “ELECTRIC and MAG NETIC. Sc REENING,” at 
y} P. % Dacsoedint DISCOURSES will probably be given by P: rofessor 

! CKER, the Rev. Canon AINGER, Mr. JAMES S. 
MARTING, Professor W. RAMSAY, Professor G. D. LIVEING, 
Professor J. A. EWING, Mr. DAVID GILL, Professor H AROLD 
DIXON, and other gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and their 
Friends only are admitted. 


Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the Friday Evening Meetings, ro | to the Library and 
Reading Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, Five 
Guineas ¢ a Year; ora composition of Sixty Guineas. 





M.R I.—THREE 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


LIVERPOOL. 


The Committee are about to ELECT a WARDEN of the Hostel 
connected with this Colle ge, who shall discharge also the duties of 
Normal Master. Salary, £300 per annum, with board and lodging. 
Applications must be received on or before APRIL lit. Further 
information can be obtained from Professor Carry, U niversity College, 
Warden” Letters should be endorsed on the eny elope, ‘ * Application, 

urden 


PuE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE . 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
tw a nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, 


(GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held daring ie 
Week beginning JUNE 22np, in LONDON, and also at EDINBURGH, 
LEEDS, and CLIFTON, if a sufficient number of Candidates present 
themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at 
the same time, on the results of which Three Scholarships of the 
annual value respectively of £75, £30, and Twenty Guineas; the 
Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual value of Fifty Guineas ; the 
Russell Gurney Foundation Scholarship, for Proficiency in History, of 
the annual value of £45; and the Mary Anne Leighton Foundation 
Scholarship of the annual value of Twenty Guineas, will be awarded. 
All the Scholarships will be tenable for three years. 

Forms of entry and further information may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Miss Kenstnctox, 122, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
London, W. The forms must be re turned filled up by APRIL 30TH. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL—AN EXAMI- 


NATION for filling up about THREE VACANCIES on the 
FOUNDATION will be held on the 8ru APRIL NEXT. For 
information apply to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 


WASTER - and MIDSUMMER EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—Examination Work, Classics, Femener Noten 
matics, English undertaken on moderate terms by Mr. WLES 
Bul econd Class Classical Tripos, 1890).—Address Langley ¥ i. ‘Slough, | 

ucks. 

















rr 
EAD MISTRE SS WANTED for 
Ww ITHINGTON GIRLS IIQOL, MANCHESTER, after 
Summer vacation. sitlary is 4150 per samen and capitation fees, 
with house and bane Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
should be seut immediately to the Hox, Secnerany of the Councit, 
Withington Girls’ Schoul, Manchester. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1891.— 


A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on “THE ORIGIN and 
GROWTH of the IDEA of GOD as illustrated by the COMPARA- 
TIVE HISTORY of_ RELIGIONS,” — be delivered in French by 
Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Professor of History of Religions in 
Brussels University, at the PORTM AN °ROOMS, BAKER STREET, 
on the following days, viz.:—WEDNESDAY i5tn, Thursday '6th, 
Monday 20th, Tuesday 21st, Monday 27th, and Tuesday, 28th April, at 
5 p.m. Admission to the Course of “Lectures will be by Ticket, without 
payment, Persons desirous of attending ¢ the Lectures are requested to 
send their names and addresses to Messrs. Wittiams & Nonreate, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., pet later than - ¢- lith, and 
as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as many 
persons as the hall wiil accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by M. 
D'ALVIELLA, at 9, HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the 
following days, viz. :—FRIDAY 17TH, Saturday 18th, Wednesday 22nd 
Thursday 23rd, Wednesday 29th, and Thursday, 30th April, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Oxford Course will be free without ticket. 

_Percy Lawrorp, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees 


Just published, price 1s., per post, 1s. 44 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY CAL- 
ENDAR FOR THE YEAR, 1891. 


5 yo 


London cL 
J. - ORNISH. 


Mc weunutan & Co. 








ow RE ADY. 


[PYLL1, LEGENDS, and LYRICS. By 


A. GarLanp Mears. Mandesme volume of Love-Sonnets and 
old-time Love-Stories in Verse. Eminently suitable for Gift-book. 
Price 7s. “ 

London : Kroan Pav, Trencu, Tausyer, & Co. 


MR. HERB ae gt on ER’S ESSAYS. 


Essays SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 


and SPECULATIVE. by vt 2 rt Srencer. Library 
Edition with minor additions and seven more Essays. 3 vols., 8ve 
(each 10s.) 30s. 
WittiaMs & NorcGate, 14, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, London 
y.C.; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


NOW PUBLISHING IN NUMBERS. 

FIRST NUMBER (112 pages, small quarto), 1s. 6d, 
MURET’S 
ENCYCLOPZADIC ENGLISH-GERMAN 
DICTIONARY. 


(Uniform with “ Sachs-Villatte’s French-German Dictionary.”) 


MURET'S DICTIONARY is the Latest, the Largest, and by far the 
most Comprehensive of all English-German Dictionaries. It is the 
only one with the New German Orthography, and with the Pronuncia- 
tion after the Phonetic System of Toussaint-Langenscheidt. It con- 
tains the Technical Terms in Art, Science, Commerce, and Manufac- 
tures ; Anglo-Indian Words, Prov incialisms, and Americanisms ; 3 and 
is distinguished by_its clear and concise arrangement, as well as by 
appropriate Examples. The German-English Part by Prof. Dr. D. 
Sanpers will appear very shortly. 


Published by Prof. G. LANGENSCHEIDT, Berlin. 


Orders Received by all Bockeotiors ; ; and to be had of 
H. GREVEL & CO., Booksellers, 
33, Kina Srreet, Covent Garpen, Lonpon, 1 Ww. V.C. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, the First Volume of 


THE MEMOIRS of PRINCE de TALLEY- 
RAND. Edited, with a Preface and Notes, by the Duc 
de Broa iz, of the French Academy. Translated by R. 
Lepos de Beavrorr. With an Introduction by the Hon. 
Wuiretaw Rem, American Minister in Paris. To be 
completed in Five Volumes. With Portraits and Auto- 
graphs. 8vo, cloth, price £1 1s. each net. The Second 
Volume will be ready eg 


N L ‘a 
THE LETTERS of ‘Ss. G. ©. to the “ TIMES,” 
1844-1888. Edited by ArnoLp Wuire. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 
cloth, price £2 2s. 
“The record of a service not easily paralleled for its vigour, its 
honesty, and its actual usefulness. They are also the history of a most 
important and singularly transitional period.”—The Times. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


COOEE: Tales of Australian Life. By 
“Tasma,” Mrs. Henry Day, Mrs. Mannixeron Carryy, 
Mrs. Lance Raw son, Mrs. CAMPBELL Pragp, MarGarer 
Tuomas, and Mrs. Parcurrr Marrix. Edited by Mrs. 
Parcuetr Martin. 

Ready immediately. 

FORTUNES MADE in BUSINESS. A 
Series of Original Sketches Biographical and Anecdotic, 
from the recent we of Industry and Commerce. By 
Various Writers. Edited by JAMES HOGG. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged (First Series). With Six 
Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, oes 5s. 


Crown 8vo, paper, price 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
‘STORIES from NEWBERY HOUSE. By 
| Vin Vincent, Rev. Canon ts Amy Witson, Rev. 
Gro. Husxtixcpon, Miss N. J. Buatrcurorp, Rev. J. 
Huvsox, M. Bennam, Heten Miumay, H. G. Farranr. 








, GRirriti F'arrnan OKEDEN & WELSH, London & Syduey, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


Lis TD. 


THOSE "WESTERTON GIRLS 


WILL MAKE THEIR FIRST APPEARANCE 
In the APRIL number of 


TEMPLE BAR. 


Price One Shilling. Published March 24. 





NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 

The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by PETER CUNNING- 
HAM, F.S.A. New Edition, with additional Portraits, 
9 vols., demy 8vo, £5 5s. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 
ON AND OFF THE STAGE. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Eighth. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


By MARY E. MANN 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 


“Quite « delightful story. The plot is slight, but the 
workmanship delicate throughout, like a fine ivory carving. 
With « few light illustrative touches, the author causes each 
of her characters to live—the di: vlogue has the sparkle and 
crispness of light, everyday badinage, which in domestic life 
we know und love better than polished epigram. Altogether 

is a thoroughly pleasant book to read.”—Saturday Review. 





BY THE AUTTIOR OF “LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 


By the Ifon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
in 3 vols., crown S8vo, 


* Always readable, and often thrilling.”—National Observer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “*MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS ; 


A Vendant to “ Miss Bayle’s Romance.” 
By W. FRASER RAE. 
In 3 vols., crown Svyo. 


NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 


By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ KITTY.” 
THE POPULAR EDITION, price 6s., of 


THE PARTING of the WAYS. 


Ry MISS BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


real pathos in ‘ The Parting of the Ways.’ ”’ 
fall Mall Gazette, 


* There i 





LicttARD Bentigy & Son, New Burlington Street, 





Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co.’s 


ase SD. 


DR. GEORGE ge aggre a NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols., crown Svo. 


THERE and BACK. By GreorGE Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D., Author of “Donal Grant,” 
” Malcolm,” &e. [ Immediately. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 
JOURNAL of EMILY SHORE. With 
Portrait and Facsimile. 


EMINENT ACTORS. 
CHARLES MACKLIN. By 


EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. Edited 


by Lord RONALD GOWER. With 2 Portraits. 


Vols. ITI. and IV. now ready. 
AN OLD SHROPSHIRE OAK. By 
S. late JOHN 





WOOD WARTER. Edited by 
HARD GARNETT, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 4 vols., 56s. 
more priceless volumes of ‘An Old Shropshire Oak." Mr. 
Warter’s extraordinary acquaintance with literature, strong local 
attachment and love of nature and ma ankind have given him an unique 
position among literary antiquaries.” "—Speaker. 
“Interesting to historians and antiquaris Ans; great learning and 
much curious information is displayed in its pages.”—Scottish Leader. 


Second Edition. 


SOCIALISM, NEW and OLD. By 


Professor WILLIAM GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
[INTERNATIONAL Screntiric SERIES. 
“ May be confidently recommended to all who are interested in the 
study of Socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a new 
heayen and a new earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned 


criticism.”— Times. 
PRINCIPLES ‘of NATURAL and 


a ee MORALS. By Rev. H. HUGHES, 


A. 
vr Re ay MORALS. _ 12s. 
I.—SUPERNATURAL MORALS. 12s. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FAITH and UNFAITH, 


Essays. By C. KEGAN PAUL. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 


UNTRODDEN GROUND in AS- 
TRONOMY and GEOLOGY. Giving fuller details of 
the Second Rotation of the Earth, and the Important 
Calculations which can be made by aid of a knowledge 
thereof. By Major-General A. W. DRAYSON, F.R.A.S. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


TRAVEL SKETCH. By Tomas S1n- 


CLAIR, Author of ‘*‘ Humanities,” ‘Essays in Three 


Kinds,” &c. 
“ The whole book is exceptionally clever.”.— Vanity Faiv’ 
“ Is both entertaining and instructive. The materis al ‘of the book 
is original.”—Scotsman. 


and other 


Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
THINGS JAPANESE: being Notes on 


Various Subjects connected with Japan. By BASIL HALL 
CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and Philology 
in the Imperial University of eg an. 


Demy 8vo, 7 


THE TESTIMONY of “TRADITION. 


By DAVID McRITCHIE, Author of “Ancient and 
Modern Britons.”” With 20 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 
y x r 
THE INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION 
of ASIA, An Enquiry into the Influence of Currency on 
the Commerce of the ee of the East. By 
CLARMONT J. DANIELL, F.S 
‘Mr. Daniell is no bimetallist rab ‘put he agrees with the 
himetailiste in holding that the continued depreciation of silver is 
injurious to commerce, and _ to remedy the evil by reverting to 
a gold standard in India.”—Times. 


wn Svo, 5s. 


SHADOWS of “the LAKE By F. 
LEYTON. 


“A volume of thonghétal verse showing ccusiderable power of 
expression.” —Literary Wo 
* Rare indeed is the pest he can touch even with ‘ flying finger’ the 
subject of a mourner’s sorrow. Still, considering the immense 
culties of this subject, we think this author has acquitted himself 


well.”— Vanity Fair. 
mall crown Syo, 5s. 


RAYMOND; a Story in Verse of 


London and Monte Carlo. By A. L. STEVENSON, B.A. 
“We have only one advice to visitors to the Riviers 1-—get 
*Raymond.’ "—Nice Times. 

“A clever gempeniien ...As a satirist the author is plain, well- 
spoken enough, while avoiding a rude and vulgar style.”— Queen. 
“ The versification is very facile, and the moral excellent. — Inquirer. 


Elzevir 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 3s. 6d. 


TINTINNABULA: New Poems. By 


CHARLES NEWTON ROBINSON. 
“Mr. Robinson's verse is good enone to win him a very high place 
among our ininor poets.”—Gua 
** Full of expressive touches, and hes a fine stirring movement that 
is all its own.”—Saturday Revie 





London : 
KxGan Pau, Trencu, Tritunen, & Co., Lrv. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 


FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of 
yd Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of Liv erpool, Author 
- Godliness and Manliness,” ‘‘True Religion,” &c., 

» be Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. 

POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with a New Portrait and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, "cloth, 3: Ss. 

*.* The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price 12s, 6d., 

can still be obtained. 

** Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume 
which casts a flood of light on ever. phase of Fraser’s career in Lan- 
cashire.....This fascinating biogra) hy.’ ”_Standard. 

“ It would be a thousand pities that this book should not be on the 
shelves of every artisan’s house in the country.”—Church Review. 


THE BROAD CHURCH, or WHAT IS 


COMING. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of 
** Poets in the Pulpit,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of 


BOOKS for 1890. Containing a complete List of all the 
Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the year 
1890, with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ names ; also 
of the principal books published in the United States of 
America, with the addition of an InpEx To SuBJECcTs. 
Royal Svo, 5s. 


DECORATIVE ELECTRICITY. By 
Mrs. J. E.H. GORDON. With a Chapter on Fire Risks 
by J. E. H. Gorvon, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., Director of and 
Consulting Engineer to the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company. lLlustrated by Herbert Tell. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 

The Illustrations are entirely new and original engravings on 
wood by J. D. Cooper. 


The COBBLER of CORNIKERANIUM. 


By the Rev. A. N. MALAN, Author of ‘‘ Uncle Towser,” 
&c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE CHESS PLAYER'S POCKET- 


BOOK, and Manual of the Openings. Edited by JAMES 
MORTIMER. Seventh Edition. 16mo, boards, 1s. 


A HUNDRED YEARS BY POST: a 
Jubilee Retrospect. By J. WILSON HYDE, Author of 
“The Royal Mail and its Curiosities and Romance.” 
Tilustrated. Crown S8vo, paper covers, 1s. 

“A very interesting account of the more remarkable chi unges that 


have taken place in the postal service during the past century.’ 
Scotsman. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 
THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 


ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “ Red 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


“A genuinely interesting story well told and carefully kept within 
due bounds..... The book should be a favourite at the circulating 
ibraries.”—Cowrt Circular. 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 
HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
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LITERATURE. 


The Light of the World. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold. (Longmans.) 


Hap Sir Edwin Arnold never written Zhe 
Light of Asia, he would probably never have 
written this poem; but, having written the 
former, this was no longer an improbability, 
it was impossible. One can well understand 
the temptation, mainly suggested to him, no 
doubt, by much obtuse Christian criticism, 
which would persist in proclaiming his 
Buddha as really Christ under another name, 
missing, in the large correspondence between 
the two figures, the very essential differ- 
entiation. Many seem to have been so 
absorbed in the consideration of that great 
world-pity which filled the hearts of each 
alike, that they seem not to have marked 
how diverse indeed was ‘the secret of 
deliverance” brought by the two teachers : 
one with the drug of a spiritual euthanasia 
in his hand, looking out across the world 
with eyes that saw no comfort save in ‘the 
sleep eternal”; and the other bringing the 
bread of an “eternal life,” and assurance 
of ‘‘a very present help in time of trouble.” 

But, great as the distinction is, it is not of 
the kind to make a poem; it has no dramatic 
value, and it leaves the correspondence be- 
tween the main outlines of the two figures 
unaffected, the outlines of the typical Messiah. 
Sir Edwin Arnold chose, and wisely, to take 
Buddha as the archetype ; but in doing so he 
exhausted the dramatic capabilities of the 
theme. Had he chosen Christ instead, the 
result might have been more satisfying than 
the present poem, though one must doubt 
even that; for, first or last, there is the one 
grand difficulty in the imaginative treat- 
ment of the story of Christ—the fact of our 
long familiarity with the great vivid figure 
which the Gospels, in their inspired sim- 
plicity, have given to us. 

In the case of Buddha, it was, of course, 
quite different. The Western mind was in 
possession of no such picture of him; and 
The Light of Asia came to many as a dis- 
covery, its charm for all being the present- 
ment of a story in many respects so like 
that of the New Testament, under other con- 
ditions and with a new background. Yet, 
however close a correspondence the figure 
of Siddartha seemed to bear to Jesus, our 
Imaginative sense was not disturbed; one 
found pleasure in noting the resemblances, 
they helped our realisation of him. How- 
ever like Christ, it was not he, but 
another. Our minds were virgin to any 
impressions the poet wished to make. 
But in the case of Jesus it is all very 
different; and the poet who should 
give us a figure to replace that already 





so vital in our imaginations would need 
to be great indeed. Even the genius 
of Milton made no such attempt; for ‘‘ the 
Saviour” of Paradise Regained is simply 
transferred from the Gospels, and the 
Temptation re-enacted for the sake of a 
few fine passages. For him even there was 
no figure to paint because it had already 
been painted; no story to tell, after the 
simple sentences of St. Luke. But Milton 
enjoyed an advantage denied to the poet 
of to-day who would essay the theme, 
for he lived in an age when men had not 
yet left off painting the Magi in the dress of 
the period, and Mary still wept at the foot 
of the cross in ruff and farthingale; and he 
was able, therefore, to retain also the 
essentially English scenery of the New 
Testament. 

With our present historic sense, however, 
such a treatment would be obviously impos- 
sible; and for the modern poet there remains 
no alternative save that of presenting an 
Oriental Christ, amid all the customs and 
various environment of the East—an appeal 
almost hopeless to minds so deeply pos- 
sessed by that great English mediaeval 
type. Of course, it is not impossible 
that in the hands of a very great poet such 
Oriental type might be made convincing ; 
but, meanwhile, it is no disparagement of 
Sir Edwin Arnold to say that he has failed 
where none of his contemporaries could well 
have succeeded. I have endeavoured to 
measure his work by the great standards of 
poetic aim—such an attempt challenges no 
less a consideration, Sir Edwin Arnold 
would ask no less—but, judged by the 
smaller ideal of mere literary workmanship, 
there is, within the broad failure, much of 
charming and strenuous success, many vivid 
pictures, beautiful lines, and strongly ex- 
pressed thought. 

After a prologue re-telling the birth at 
Bethlehem, the singing of the angels, and 
the adoration of the Magi, we are intro- 
duced to Mary Magdalene, unfamiliar in 
our ears throughout as ‘“ Miriam of 
Magdala,” who is represented as living on, 
after the crucifixion, in pious retirement in 
her native town; and whom, by the way, 
Sir Edwin accepts as identical with Mary 
of Bethany. Thence the story is conducted 
to the end in imaginary conversations, the 
first being between Mary and Pilate, whom 
we behold wildly regretful of his fateful 
indecision, and the rest between Mary and 
an old Buddhist, one of the Magi returned 
from India, 

** to learn 
The setting of that Star of Men, whose rise 
His ‘ younger eyes beheld.’ ”’ 


Such a plan smacks of modern ingenuity ; 
but it certainly was calculated to display a 
strong treatment of the only opportunity 
that was left in the theme for the poet of 
The Light of Asia, the expression of that | 
essential variation between the gospels of | 
Buddha and Christ referred to above. 

The fifth book of the poem, ‘“‘The Love | 
of God and Man,” proves that he has been | 
equal to the opportunity ; and it is the finest 
in the poem, because it was really the only 
one in which he had a free hand. To the 
new version of the familiar narrative of 
which the other books are composed it is 





perhaps hardly possible to do justice ; for it 
is inevitable that the old accustomed phrases 
cling about one’s ears as one reads, and 
its Oriental exactness affords but another 
proof that literalness and truth of impres- 
sion are by no means the same. One had 
the same difficulty in taking kindly to 
the new names which Sir Richard Burton 
gave to the Arabian heroes of our boy- 
hood, but in the present instance it is 
a difficulty much greater in degree. We 
can reconcile ourselves to any possible varia- 
tion of Alacdin before our ears can become 
accustomed to “ Miriam of Magdala,” or 
recognise the familiar Lazarus in ‘‘ El’Azar”’ ; 
while surely Sir Edwin Arnold pushes ex- 
actitude perilously near to pedantry when he 
tells how Mary, following in Christ’s train 
to Capernaum, having cast aside the wanton 
attire of her former living, 
** put on the mitpachath, 
Ridid and tsaiph, dressed as our peasants use 
Along the Lake,”’ 


or when for—“ and they stripped him and 
put on him a scarlet robe ”’—he substitutes, 


**and, o’er His back 
Some evil-witted Hebrew flung, in spite, 
A red paludamentum-laticlave 
To robe His sovereignty.”’ 

Great poets have made such slips before ; 
but it should be easy for a modern to avoid 
them, especially since Milton has furnished 
so terrible an example as his proverbial 
‘tame, villatic fowl.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s conception of Christ 
is that human one which can, of course, be 
alone acceptable to-day. 


‘‘ That one supreme, consummate, faultless life, 
It was a human life, begun with us, 
Continued ’midst us, ended as we end 
In woe and weakness, thence emerged to be 
A glory sitting equal in the sky 
With God’s own glory, everlastingly. 
That by which we are judged, and that whereby 
The race of Man claims place and patrimony. . .”’ 


Of the theological distortions of him and 
his mission, he has the following vigorous 
passage : 


‘* It may be there shall come in after days— 

When this Good Spell is spread—some later 
scribes, 

Some far-off Pharisces, will take His law— 

Written with Love’s light fingers on the heart, 

Not stamped on stone ’mid glare of lightning- 
fork— 

Will take, and make its code incorporate : 

And from its grace write grim phylacterics 

‘To deck the head of dressed Authority ; 

And from its golden mysteries forge keys 

To jingle in the belt of pious pride ; 

And change its heavenly cherishing tenderness 

‘To warrant for the sword, the chain, the flame, 

Lending hard Hate the sacred seals of Love, 

And crying : ‘ Who believes not, perishes !’ 

It may be some that heard Him day by day, 

Lacking the ears to hear, or losing hold 

Of larger thought—perplexed interpreters— 

Shail, in the times to be, do Him much wrong 

With right intent; saying our sweet Lord 
taught 

Dark tangled schemes of sad salvation ; God 

Making Earth ill; which went awry ; was lost 

For sin; was forfeit to the wrath of Heaven ; 

Which—for it must exact a victim !—slew 

The Son of Heaven Himself, willing and free ; 

And by His blood, self-shed and innocent, 

Washes Earth’s sins away, propitiates 

That hungry anger of the offended Law. 

So I have known some teach—nay, faithful 
ones—’’ 

The occasional comments of the Buddhist, 


as Mary proceeds, very forcibly distinguish 
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the sad Asian ascetic, for whom this world 
and the glory thereof was but Maya, and 
whose gospel was, after all, a selfish morti- 
fication of self, from the robust, glad-souled 
optimist, who came eating and drinking, and 
loving no less this world than the next. 


** Now do these lucent words kindle a lamp 
Brighter than what we took from Buddha’s lore ; 
He bade us spurn Self, set the Self aside— 
Ahankara—seek always to sink back 
Safe to the Infinite ; and, for such end, 

Break from the sense, with all its sorceries ; 
Forego delights, disdain what most men prize, 
Life’s light allurements, tender things of Time, 
Soft lips of love, sweet lisp of little ones 
Making heart’s music in the house ; praise, fame, 
Wealth, domination. But thou showest us 

The subtle spirit, making good its way 

From world of sense and self to selfless world, 
Not by hard stress of lone philosophies, 

Nor scorn of joys, nor sad disparagement 

Of life and living things as shadows vain ; 
But—nearcr road and new !—by heart to sec 
Heaven closest in this earth we walk upon, 

God plainest in the brother whom we pass, 

Best solitudes ’mid busy multitudes, 

Passions o’ercome, when master-passion springs 
To serve and love and succour.”’ 


I think I have quoted enough to show 
that in his fifth book Sir Edwin Arnold 
preaches a true gospel in good poetry. May 
he see of the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied. Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE. 








“ Rurers or Inpta.”—TZhe Earl of Mayo. 
By Sir W. W. Hunter. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 

Ricuarp SournweEtt Bourke was a good 
sample of a class which has done the state 
some service in its day—though that day 
has gone. When one thinks of Edmund 
Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Castlereagh, the 
Wellesleys, one sees of what the Anglo- 
Trish gentry were capable, with their com- 
bination of English ability and something 
more racy and genial. Yet these, perhaps, 
were only happy developments—the general 
tone was not of that pitch ; and, what with 
their own faults and what with the faults of 
the English, a noble race is perishing at the 
hand of that unpropitiable avenger who 
waits on secular misconduct. 

The subject of the present notice was 
born at Dublin in 1822; the eldest child of 
a country squire, member of a family re- 
cently ennobled for political services, but 
long known for attachment to the soil and 
the sons of its adopted country. He passed 
his boyhood at a country house in County 
Meath, educated with his brothers by a 
domestic tutor, and promising more dis- 
tinction of body than of mind. His educa- 
tion was completed by a short visit to 
France; and he appears to have graduated 
at the Dublin University without honours 
and without residence in college. In 1843 
he made his appearance in London society, 
and soon after made a tour in Russia, an 
account of which was published by Colburn 
in 1846, 

So far, the young Mr. Bourke was but a 
normal type of the ‘‘ English of the pale,” 
gay, chivalrous, and not devoid of mental 
activity. But in 1847 he entered the House 
of Commons as juaior member for County 
Kildare ; and having, in the following year, 
taken to wife a daughter of Mr. Wyndham 
(since Lord Leconfield), he became a figure 
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in the politics and society of London. ‘“ He 
established for himself,” according to a 
quotation—apparently from a private letter 
—given at p. 38 of the volume before us, 
‘the position of a sensible country gentle- 
man”; and, qualis ab incepto, that continued 
fundamentally his character. In 1852 he 
became chief secretary in Lord Derby’s first 
ministry, the Earl of Eglinton being lord- 
lieutenant. Failing to obtain re-election 
at Kildare, he entered next time as member 
for Cockermouth, an English borough at 
that time influenced by his wife’s family ; 
and for the rest of his parliamentary career 
he continued to be an English representative, 
though, upon occasion, an Irish adminis- 
trator. He was now known as Lord Naas, 
his father having sucveeded to the earldom. 

The Derby Dilly only ran for ten months ; 
and it was six full years before Naas got back 
to his office. In the meantime, Irish affairs 
had assumed a sterner aspect; and it next 
fell to his unenvied lot to cope with the out- 
rageous conduct of the Fenians, the extreme 
left of the malcontent Hibernians. In 1867 
he lost his father, and became Earl of Mayo ; 
but the promotion was only titular; like 
Lord Palmerston, he retained his seat as a 
commoner. On March 10, 1868, it became 
his duty to encounter Mr. Maguire’s motion, 
“That the House resolve itself into a com- 
mittee, to take the condition of Ireland into 
immediate consideration.” In his reply, 
Mayo declared the policy of his Government. 
It was found to include considerable con- 
cessions to popular demand; the question 
of the Church was admitted to be in need 
of consideration, but the prediction was 
hazarded that its fall would inflict incal- 
culable injury on the country ; the Catholics 
were to have a university, which Bright— 
supporting Maguire—called ‘a Bill against 
the earthquake.” Sir William Hunter 
admits that his hero’s speech on this occa- 
sion was ‘ not successful as a parliamentary 
utterance.” 

The fact appears to be that Mayo was 
more of an administrator than a man for 
party politics. In that case it was well that 
the astute professor of white magic who 
then disposed of British affairs about this 
time conceived the happy thought of sending 
his Irish Secretary to succeed John Lawrence 
in India. The appointment excited general 
ridicule, which was not justified by the 
result. People in England did not know 
what was the precise nature of Indian 
administration, or what it did and what it 
did not require. In such employment it is 
of less importance to have an original genius 
than not to make mistakes; nor need the 
mind be very complicated or high-wrought 
that has to be made up fifty times in a day. 
It is enough if a man have honesty, industry, 
good judgment, and a prompt determination. 
All these qualities Mayo had, together 
with that massive but manly presence which 
unconsciously inspires confidence and awe. 
The Anglo-Indians were naturally inclined 
to take their cue from the London jour- 
| nalists. To the last some of them laughed 
at the locomotive ruler who rode everywhere 
_on horseback and looked at bridges and 
barracks instead of contenting himself with 
written reports. He was called ‘‘ the head- 
less horseman,” and was said to have every- 








thing done for him by two distinguished 
brothers, whose ability was more believed in 
than their discretion. But afterevents 
brought people to think that the exertions 
of these eminent Dioscuri were by no means _ 
essential to victory, and the extracts from 
the Governor-General’s writings now made 
public by Sir William Hunter go far to con- 
firm the opinion. Not merely do they show 
intelligence and judgment, but they crackle 
with light pleasantry quite unusual in such 
documents, and not to be looked for in a 
man expressing the views of others. 

There were three departments of Indian 
business which had got into disorder, and 
Mayo devoted himself with much success to 
each in turn. The treasury was in chronic 
haemorrhage, dying, it might seem, of slow 
but hopeless depletion. Not only did he 
boldly apply temporary styptics, but by a 
simple measure of common sense he turned 
deficit into permanent surplus. By the 
system then in force expenditure was cen- 
tralised under a purely illusory control. The 
house-surgeon of an infirmary two thousand 
miles from Calcutta could not add a sweeper 
on four rupees a month to his staff + ithout 
an order from the Government of india; 
while at the same time all the local govern- 
ments were engaged in a perpetual compe- 
tition as to which should get the most out of 
the imperial budget. By Mayo’s ‘“ decen- 
tralisation”’ each was guaranteed a special 
annual grant, in spending which each was 
unfettered, on the condition that it must be 
made to suffice. The next matter that 
engaged the attention of Lord Mayo was 
diplomatic policy, which in those days meant 
‘masterly inactivity” towards foreign states 
and small punitive excursions on the 
frontiers. Mayo reduced the latter to a 
minimum, laying down a plain useful rule 
upon the subject which has more or less 
guided the best of his successors. In re- 
gard to native states a consistent policy was 
adopted. Those which were feudatory were 
made to feel the directing hand of the para- 
mount power—those which were regarded 
as independent were unmolested. Towards 
the Amir of Cabul he showed a friendly but 
dignified attitude ; and, though fettered by 
an unfriendly Home Government, continued 
to impress Sher Ali by personal qualities, 
while avoiding extremes either of concession 
or intimidation. The third trouble was with 
public works, where much bad building had 
resulted from dishonest contractors care- 
lessly supervised ; and where the “ guaran- 
teed” system of railways had degenerated 
into an investment at 5 per cent. on the 
security of a government which could 
borrow elsewhere at four. All such abuses 
met with due remedial treatment; and a 
great impulse was given not only to rail- 
ways but to canals. 

How, amid all these peaceful triumphs, the 
strong unwearied man was laid low by the 
sudden impulse of a vindictive felon must 
be fresh in most memories. In the beginning 
of 1872 Lord Mayo was assassinated while 
on a visit of humanity to the penal settle- 
ment on the Andaman islands; and the 
mournful tidings were received with a 
shudder of horrified sorrow throughout the 
civilised world. 

In telling this story in the monograph 
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before us, Sir William Hunter has combined 
his well-known literary skill with an earnest 
sympathy and a fullness of knowledge 
which are worthy of all commendation. 
Mayo cannot be compared with the greatest 
of Indian rulers, with Akbar, Dalhousie, 
and the two Hastings, men whose work 
seems meant for eternity. But he was a 
good, brave, and just man; and the world 
is indebted to the author for a fit and 
attractive record of what was eminently a 


noble life. 
H. G. Keene. 








The Book of Ecclesiastes. With a new Trans- 
lation. By Samuel Cox, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) . 

WHATEVER judgment may, in some respects, 
be passed upon the present work, there is 
good reason for assenting to Dr. Cox’s opinion 
that Ecclesiastes has, in the grave questions 
which it discusses, a special adaptation to 
the age in which we live. Ecclesiastes, 
says Dr. Cox, 
‘is a book which can never lose its interest for 
men until the last conflict in the long strife of 
doubt has led to the final victory of faith; and 
seems, in especial, to adapt itself to the condi- 
tions and wants of the present age. It deals 
= the very questions which are in all our 
minds.” 


And the answer to these questions, though 
not precisely what Dr. Cox thinks, is entirely 
in accordance with certain tendencies of our 
own times. With the optimism of our 
eighteenth-century ancestors, who imagined 
that they could discern in the world a general 
scheme for rewarding virtue and punishing 
vice, and who anticipated that a sort of 
millennium would result from the removal 
of restraints on human selfishness, the author 
of Ecclesiastes appears to have had no sym- 
pathy. His book does not even allow that 
we can see in the world “a stream of 
tendency working for righteousness.” In 
our manhood we learn to discredit the old 
optimism ; but, as Dr. Cox observes, youth 
must still submit to its sedulous inculcation : 


“Nearly all our story-books have a similar 
moral: it is always, or almost always, the 
good young man who gets the beautiful wife 
and large estate, while the bad young man 
comes to a bad end.’’ But, ‘‘ as life passes on, 
we discover that it is the bad boy who often 
gets the plum-cake, and the good boy who 
goes to the rod; that bad men often have 
beautiful wives and large estates, while good 
men fail of both ; when we find the knave 
rising to place and authority, and honest Good- 
child in the workhouse or the Gazette, then 
there rise up in our hearts the very doubts and 





perplexities and eager painful questions which 
of old time troubled the Psalmist and the | 
Prophet.” 
Then it is also that our feelings may find 
expression in the agnostic utterances of | 
Ecclesiastes. The thought may rise within | 
us: possibly, indeed, there may be a plan 
to which the world and human history are 
conformed ; but 
‘‘a man cannot find out the work that is done 
under the sun, because, though a man labour | 
to seek it out, yet he shall not find it; yea, | 
further, though a wise man think to know it, 
yet shall he not be able to find it.” 

“ All things come alike to all; there is one | 


event to the righteous and to the wicked” 
(Ece. viii. 17; ix. 2). 

The pessimistic tone of 
scarcely needs remark. Dr. Cox, however, 
maintains that, though there is ‘‘ a prevail- 
ing ground-tone of sadness,” yet the book 
is really ‘‘ most consolatory and inspiriting.”’ 
This paradox may be left without further 
answer or refutation. 

Ecclesiastes comes also into harmony with 
the thought of the present age by the decay 
of religious belief which it reflects. This 
decay is to be discerned clearly enough in 
the general contents of the book. It seems 
impossible to imagine that such a discussion 
as Ecclesiastes contains could owe its origin 
to an age of strong and living faith. Daniel 
and the pre-Christian apocryphal literature 
show that the Messianic hope was not dead, 
at least among a section of the Jewish 
people ; but to this hope Ecclesiastes contains 
no allusion. The book does not even men- 
tion the proper name of the God of Israel, 
Jehovah. One probable reason for the decuy 
of faith and for the pessimistic despair of 
Ecclesiastes is not very difficult to perceive. 
There was a marked contrast between the 
glowing anticipations of the Prophets and 
the actual condition of Israel after the 
Captivity. Instead of beautiful garments 
there was mean apparel. The promised 
glory had not shone upon Zion. The temple, 
as it rose again from ruin, was, as Haggai 
tells us, but “fas nothing” in comparison 
with the house which had been destroyed. 
Haggai and Malachi still pointed forward 
to the future; but it was, from the nature 
of things, likely that there would be dis- 
appointment, despondency, and enfeebled 
faith. These, too, would tend to deepen 
and increase as generation after generation 
passed away, and the promise remained 
unfulfilled. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that I have 
not forgotten the final verses of Ecclesiastes, 
which inculcate the fear of God and 
obedience to His commands, in expectation 
that what in the Divine dispensations 
appears hidden and mysterious will be 
revealed hereafter. These verses I regard 
as of extreme importance. They stand, 
however, in marked antithesis to the previous 
philosophical and sceptical discussion. This 
discussion, with its obvious contradictions, 
had shown that it is entirely beyond the 
power of man to find out what God is 
doing in the world or what He intends. The 
wearying of the flesh with much study 
(xii. 12) and the writing endless treatises on 
the moral government of the world was, 
therefore, worse than useless. Philosophy 
must bow to Authority and Faith. This, 
as I take it, is the lesson taught by the 
conclusion of Ecclesiastes. It is needless 
to observe how here again we may see 
anticipated a marked tendency of our own 
times. 

Dr. Cox assents to the opinion that 
Ecclesiastes was written after the Captivity. 


| He gives 486 B.c. as a terminus a quo for the 


period during which the book was com- 
posed, though he thinks it probable that 
the actual time was many years later. 
Evidence, entirely conclusive, as it seems to 
me, shows the marked influence on the book 
of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies, 
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and places its origin about 200 z.c. The 
opinion that the influence of Greek thought 
is to be discerned in Ecclesiastes has found 
favour with distinguished scholars in this 
country, and has obtained wide recognition 
in Germany. Dr. Cox is pleased to allude 
to it, however, as “‘ the moribund hypothesis 
of the ingenious Mr. Tyler.” I am, of 
course, duly grateful to Dr. Cox for at- 
tributing to me an endowment so desirable 
as ingenuity. With the failing vitality of 
my “hypothesis” I was not previously ac- 
quainted; and even after reading Dr. 
Cox’s announcement, I feel no very serious 
apprehensions. I am, moreover, less inclined 
to accept Dr. Cox’s testimony on this matter 
when it appears from his own confession 
that his scholarship is not such as to enable 
him to express an independent opinion on 
the date of Ecclesiastes. ‘‘On such ques- 
tions as these,” he says, ‘‘ we can only defer 
to the verdict of men who have made them 
the study of their lives.” And, indeed, in 
Dr. Cox’s New Translation the absence 
of adequate scholarship is sufficiently mani- 
fest. As to the principles which he has 
followed in translation and exegesis, he 
informs us: 
‘‘ Whenever I have had to choose between rival 
renderings or meanings, I have made it a rule 
to prefer that which most conduced to the 
logical sequence of his work or carried the finer 
sense, deeming that at least so much as this was 
due to so great a master, and entertaining no 
fear that I could invent any meaning which 
would outrun his intention.”’ 
There is here some ambiguity in the transi- 
tion from ‘‘ choosing ” to ‘‘inventing ” which 
is scarcely re-assuring. When a translator 
or interpreter proceeds to select or invent 
words of “finer sense” it is likely enough 
that the result will be somewhat unsatis- 
factory. I may adduce as an example of 
‘invention ”’ a difficult place in the twelfth 
chapter (ver. 4), where, as it seems to me, 
the author of Ecclesiastes speaks of the 
failure of the power of song in old age, and 
also of the voice ‘‘turning again toward 
childish treble,” ‘‘ piping and whistling in 
its sound”’ : 
*« And it becomes* the voice of a bird, 
And all the daughters of song are brought low.’’ 
Dr. Cox gives : 
** And the swallow fly shrieking to and fro, 
And all the song birds drop silently into their 
nests.”’ 
A previous translator (Ginsburg) had ren- 
dered ‘‘the swallow shall rise to shriek.” 
Whether this rendering is suitable or 
justifiable it is unnecessary now to consider. 
I would merely point out that Dr. Cox, in 
quest apparently of a ‘finer sense,’”’ has 
taken Ginsburg’s translation, and has 
changed ‘rise to shriek’ into “fly shriek- 
ing to and fro” without the slightest 
justification in the original text. Similarly 
the Hebrew has nothing at all answering 
to ‘silently into their nests.” Or take x. 2, 
‘¢ A wise man’s heart is at his right hand; but a 
fool’s heart at his left.’”,—A. V 
Dr. Cox, however, gives the curious ren- 
dering— 
‘* Nevertheless the mind of the wise man turns 
toward his right hand, 
But the mind of the fool to his left.” 
* Comp. especially the use of yakim in Psal. cvii. 
29, ‘* He causes the storm to become a calm.’’ 
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And this, though the Hebrew neither gives 


nor implies the word “turns.” A last 
example may be found in x. 10, which 
A.V. renders : 

‘¢ Tf the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the 


edge, then must he put to more strength; but 
wisdom is profitable to direct.” 


Instead of the last clause Dr. Cox gives, 
‘‘ But wisdom should teach him to sharpen 
it.’ Whether this is to be considered a 
‘‘finer sense,” it is scarcely for me to say ; 
but the original text has nothing like it. 
And to treat the work of “‘ so great a master” 
as the author of Ecclesiastes after this 
fashion can scarcely be regarded as showing 
either reverence or respect. 

What I have said may suffice to show 
that the student, anxious to penetrate to the 
meaning of this very difficult book, is little 
likely to find a trustworthy aid in Dr. Cox’s 
New Translation. The exposition which 
accompanies the translation shows in parts 
considerable literary power, though it some- 
times, as might be expected, leaves the 
true sense of the text far away. Ecclesi- 
astes has, however, suffered many things 
at the hands of translators and expositors ; 
and, notwithstanding faults such as I 
have mentioned, Dr. Cox’s performance 
would probably compare not unfavourably 
with many of its predecessors. For homi- 
letical purposes it may possibly have a value 
which it does not possess for the student or 
scholar. In the composition of sermons a 
strict and constant adherence to the meaning 
of Scripture is too often treated as of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

Dr. Cox is perhaps best known as formerly 
editor of the monthly theological journal, 
The Expositor. He is, however, the author 
of works on Job and Ruth, as well as various 
other productions. The present volume has 
for its basis a work published in 1867, and 
entitled Zhe Quest of the Chief Good. But it 
appears that the matter has been entirely 
re-written ; and accordingly the book now 
bears a new title. 

Tomas TYLER. 








Essex Papers (1672-1679). Edited by 
Osmund Airy. Vol. I. (The Camden 
Society.) 


Anrtruvur Carpet, eldest son of Arthur Lord 
Capel, created Viscount Malden and Earl 
of Essex after the Restoration, was ap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 
April, 1672, and continued in that office till 
1677. A staunch royalist and a devoted 
adherent of the Anglican church, as his 
father had been before him, he nevertheless 
preferred to surrender his office than to 
prostitute the revenues of Ireland to the 
king’s pleasures ; and though a warm advo- 
cate of the Protestant interest, he strove his 
utmost to do impartial justice to Papist and 
Protestant alike. 


” 


** Possessing,”’ says Mr. Airy, “‘in full measure 
precisely those qualities which were rarest in 
the prominent men of the reign of Charles I1., 
he lived his life in the open light of day. He 
was poor, and yet he preserved complete in- 
dependence and kept his hand clean of bribes. 
His family affections were deep, his life singu- 
larly pure, his religion unaffected.” 








On the other hand, he was vain, irascible, 
and self-opiniative. An ardent lover of field 
sport, he was nevertheless an indefatigable 
and industrious servant of the state. Of 
his public and private letters during the 
period of his viceroyalty there must be 
several hundreds in the British Museum, 
the Public Record Office, Kilkenny Castle, 
and in the library of the Marquis of Bath 
at Longleat, in Wiltshire. A volume of 
letters written by him in 1675 was published 
in 1772, and a second edition in 1773. 

The present collection, which includes 
not only a selection of his own letters, but 
others of equal interest as regards the 
government of Ireland, addressed to him 
by Arlington, Clifford, Conway, Temple, 
his private secretary, William Harbord, and 
other correspondents in England, opens 
with a letter from Roger Boyle, Earl of 
Orrery, congratulating him on his appoint- 
ment. His predecessor, Lord Berkeley, had 
been suspected of Romanising tendencies, 
and Essex’s appointment was therefore 
hailed with much satisfaction by the Pro- 
testants generally. It was in the beginning of 
August, 1672, that Essex arrived in Ireland ; 
and one of the first matters which attracted 
his attention, and upon which the docu- 
ments here printed throw much additional 
light, was the regulation of the corporations 
of Ireland, and more particularly that of 
the city of Dublin. At the time of the 
outbreak of the Great Irish Rebellion the 
freemen of the corporations had been chiefly 
Roman Catholics, but during the Common- 
wealth the Catholics had been rigorously 
excluded and the corporations had passed 
almost entirely into the hands of the Pro- 
testants. At the Restoration the Catholics 
were restored to their ancient privileges 
so far, at least, as liberty to trade was con- 
cerned, but with a proviso prohibiting them 
serving as aldermen or common councillors. 
Nevertheless, so jealously did the Protestants 
continue to guard the privileges they had 
acquired as to render even this concession 
nugatory in a large measure. This was 
especially noticeable in the case of Cork, 
when the old Catholic freemen were com- 
pelled to live in the suburbs, and the trade of 
the city was absorbed only into the hands of 
the Protestants. But it was in Dublin that 
the efforts of the Catholics to regain their 
lost privileges attracted most attention. 
Since the Restoration Dublin had increased 
rapidly in size and population, so that at 
the outbreak of the Dutch War, which gave 
a great blow to its rising prosperity, it had 
almost doubled itself. The revenues of the 
city had, of course, increased enormously 
during this period; and the recorder and 
several aldermen seeing an opportunity of 
doing a good stroke of business on their 
own account, had endeavoured to obtain a 
farm of the revenues on a long lease. To 
this end they secured an Act of Parliament 
for what they called the better regulation of 
the corporation, which was calculated to 


‘reduce the disposal of the city revenue | 
into a few hands, and those such as would | 


serve their turn”; and, in fact, they 
had already succeeded in obtaining Lord 
Berkeley’s assent to a set of rules which 
would infallibly have effected their object, 





when their intention was discovered and 





they were summarily ejected by their in- 
dignant fellow-councillors. 

In the midst of the uproar and confusion 
that ensued, Essex arrived in Dublin. His 
first care was to order the restoration of the 
recorder and seven aldermen as having 
been illegally ejected, but at the same time 
he set about framing a set of rules for 
the future regulation of the city. These 
rules, which were intended to apply to the 
corporations of Ireland generally, were con- 
ceived in a liberal spirit and on the lines of 
the Act of Settlement: they would havo 
enabled the Lord Lieutenant to dispense 
with the oath of supremacy in the case of 
any Roman Catholic who was returned, and 
who it was desirable should find a seat on 
the Council. Conformably with these rules, 
accordingly, thirty-three individuals, in- 
cluding ten or eleven Roman Catholics, were 
elected to serve on the common council. 
But three weeks later the lord mayor 
declared this election invalid, and proceeded 
to a fresh one in which all the Roman 
Catholics were omitted. Two days after- 
wards, however, he again found himself 
mistaken; and, having declared the second 
election valid, his decision was confirmed by 
Essex. This decision only served to make 
matters worse. The Protestants declined to 
acknowledge the Catholics, and having voted 
themselves an unlawful assembly refused to 
transact any business whatever. Further, 
they declared the rules themselves to be 
illegal, and demanded their abrogation. 
Such a step would have struck too deeply 
at Essex’s reputation ; and after threatening 
them with a quo warranto, which would have 
compelled them to surrender their charter, 
the matter was compromised by the king 
reversing his decision and declaring the 
second election, without the Roman Catholics, 
to be the only valid one. Elated with their 
victory, the Protestants, relying on the 
attitude of the English Parliament, struck 
another blow at the Catholics, which was 
intended to deprive them of their freedom 
to trade. This, however, was firmly resisted 
by Essex, who on this occasion was sup- 
ported by Charles; and so the agitation 
shortly fell to the ground, but not without 
leaving a feeling of much bitterness behind. 

Among the papers printed by Mr. Airy are 
several curiously illustrative of the effect 
which the prohibition of the exportation of 
cattle into England had on the growth of a 
contraband trade in wool with France and 
Flanders. One of the cleverest methods of 
eluding the vigilance of the customs officers 
was by ‘rolling up wool into great twist 
and so passing it as yarn, and when it 
arrives into foreign parts it is untwisted 
again and becomes wool.” Indulgent in a 
remarkable degree towards the Roman 
Catholics, Essex was utterly remorseless in 
his endeavours to extripate the Tories. His 
severity was censured by others besides the 
Trish; but the truth is Essex refused to see 
in these descendants of the ancient gentry 
of Ireland, who owed their existence mainly 
to the English plantations of the sixteenth 
and the confiscations of the seventeenth 
centuries, anything but marauding thieves, to 
be destroyed by whatsoever method possible. 
Mr. Airy aptly compares his attitude 
towards them with that of another humane 
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man, the Earl of Kincardine, towards the 
Highland “ thieves.” How little the con- 
ditions of social life in Ireland have altered 
during the last two centuries appears from 
the following paragraph in a letter from 
Essex to Arlington : 

‘‘T must acquaint your Lordship,” he writes, 
‘‘as a real truth, that there is no nation under 
heaven where the common people of the 
Romish religion are so absolutely led by their 
priests as in this kingdom, for ’tis most certain 
that in those corporations which are placed in 
countries inhabited for the generality by Papists, 
if there be anyone of that religion who sells 
any commodity, no Protestant of the same 
trade can subsist or live in the town with him, 
for the priests do enjoin the people not to buy 
anything but of those of their own religion. 
This may seem at first a little strange, but I 
do assure your Lordship of the verity of it.” 

There are other points in the present 
volume, which in a more extended notice 
would call for special attention, but to 
which I must here merely briefly allude : 
such, for example, as the farming of the 
revenue by Lord Ranelagh and his partners; 
Essex’s conduct in the matter of the pro- 
posed gift of Phoenix Park to the Duchess 
of Cleveland; his criticism of Sir William 
Petty, than whom “there lives not a more 
grating man in tie three kingdoms”; the 
publication of a second edition of Sir John 
Temple’s book on the Irish Massacres of 
1641, which Charles ordered to be imme- 
diately suppressed ‘“‘as judging the times 
need rather remedy to reconcile the two 
parties than any way to exasperate them by 
the repetition of former hostilities,” and 
which, we learn from a letter not printed by 
Mr. Airy, was published without Sir John’s 
permission. 

The volume, I may add, is on the whole 
well edited, though here and there I notice 
a few unimportant blunders which might 
have been corrected, especially one on 
p. 316, where the omission of the words 
‘whereby those Papists who have not yet 
been admitted thereunto” renders the 
whole of the last paragraph unintelligible. 

R. Dunvor. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Janet. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Secret Mission, By E. Gerard. 
vols. (Blackwood.) 

A Marriage at Sea. By W. Clark Russell. 
In 2 vols. (Methuen.) 


Under Sentence. By Mary Cross. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Way She Won Him. By Mrs. Hous- 
toun. In 2 vols. (White.) 

The Quiet Mrs. Fleming. By Richard Pryce. 
(Methuen. ) 


Mrs. Ourrnanr has written with distinction 
in several styles, but she is hardly to be 
congratulated upon the last she has chosen ; 
for Janet is just an ordinary sensational 
novel, Yetnobody would suppose from the 
pretty Scotch name of the heroine, and the 


In 3 vols. 


In 2 


In 2 vols. 





seems to have been in doubt as to what she 
would do with Janet. At first we supposed 
she was going to be another Becky Sharp— 
a distant cousin of the immortal Becky. 
She behaves like a little minx in the opening 
chapter, but we find afterwards that there 
is less vice in her than variableness. The 
part she plays in the story is really an 
accidentalone. A good many things happen 
with which she has a good deal to do; but 
she is a novice all the time, and quite inno- 
cent ,of deep-laid schemes for bringing 
people into trouble. Characters are familiar 
on the stage who blunder into other people’s 
secrets, and go on blundering until something 
dreadful happens. Janet is one of these. 
She finds herself in a household where, 
to all appearance, everything is as it should 
be. But there is a skeleton in the cupboard. 
She stumbles upon the cupboard, her childish 
imagination supplies the skeleton, and she 
does not rest till it is brought out. If it had 
been her curiosity only that led to the 
discovery of the skeleton there would have 
been less the matter. But her vanity had 
something to do with it. She was pretty, 
she turned one poor young man’s head, and 
she fascinated another, whose attention 
flattered her. THe did not lose his head, or 
his heart either, but he turned Janet’s 
unsuspecting confidences to mischievous 
account. The incidents, as they develop, 
are exciting enough ; and if startling inci- 
dents were what we wanted in a novel from 
Mrs. Oliphant, we should be satisfied. 
Perhaps an inveterate reader of fiction of 
that sort would complain of the pages of 
somewhat tepid reflections interposed be- 
tween the more lively parts, but they can be 
readily skipped. Possibly they were meant 
to be a compensation to serious readers, 
but they are too obviously padding. There 
is much to be said, however, for the skill 
with which the characters are drawn. Janet 
herself is nothing to boast of, but she is 
what she was intended to be. In Mrs. Har- 
wood, invalid though she is, it is impossible 
not to see the strong exceptional qualities 
which enabled her to bury her secret from 
everybody else, while keeping it ever before 
herself. Gussy, whose insipidity contrasts 
to her disadvantage to the end of the tale 
with Janet’s brightness, reveals a strength 
of character at last which one is hardly 
prepared for. But Ju, Janet’s pupil, is 
natural throughout—a self-willed, obstinate, 
unpleasant child, but with any amount of 
latent tenderness in her, and shrewdness 
enough to have kept the whole family out 
of its troubles if she had been older. 
There is not much to be said for the men. 
Dolff is rather a dolt ; and either Meredith’s 
dissembling and heartlessnessare overdrawn, 
or he is too well treated. The ingenuity of 
the plot is all that could be wished—from 
the circulating library point of view—and 
nothing could be better managed than the 


| mystery of the wing. 


A sensational story, in which a political 


plot and the shifts and resources of diplo- | 


macy have much to do with the interest, is 
almost necessarily of a higher order than 


: ‘ one which owes everything to a skeleton in | 
fact that she is a governess going out to her | the cupboard. 4 Sceret Mission is of this | 
first situation, that the story would take the | kind. 


Miss Gerard has probably never 





than this tale. She gives us a very 
charming sketch—as idyllic as such a 
sketch could be—of Polish rural life. 
The scene afterwards shifts to Warsaw, 
and we get more than a glimpse of the 
gaieties of that city, and behind them the 
stern cruel ugliness of Russian rule. The 
political plot concerns Germany and Russia, 
though Polish hatred of the Muscovite is 
added as a natural ingredient. Love of 
course enters into the story—man’s love, in 
the old form of infatuation to which all 
other interests yield; woman’s love, as an 
intense passion to which external hatreds 
and antipathies give zest; and, last of all, 
brother’s love, bravely unselfish, and accept- 
ing the hardest of fates in its true devotion. 
The characters are admirably grouped and 
contrasted. The two brothers Starowolski 
are from first to last the chief figures. The 
almost paternal fondness of the elder seems 
for a time to lack the appreciation it deserved 
at the hands of the younger, but in the 
sequel Roman did nobly. The two sisters, 
Hala and Luba, make another pair— 
matched, however, rather than contrasted ; 
both of them simple and rustic, but capable 
of heroism and self-abnegation when the 
stress comes. LBiruta Massalowska stands 
alone, as a distinct portrait and a very 
powerful one. The presence of such a 
woman in a story could not fail to give the 
keenest interest to it, just as her crossing 
of a man’s path must needs determine his 
destiny. 4 Sceeret Mission has already had 
many readers, in the serial form in which 
it was first published, but it deserves to 
have many more. 


It is seldom that materials so slight as 
those out of which 4 Marriage at Sea is 
constructed are made to furnish forth two 
volumes. There is a certain skill in making 
much out of little; and it must be granted 
that Mr. Clark Russell’s story — notwith- 
standing that it might all have been told in 
fifty pages—does not flag though it extends 
to nearly five hundred. But then it begins 
with an elopement and ends with a marriage, 
and the interest which attaches to the first 
event remains with the reader until that 
which belongs to the second event super- 
venes and carries him through. The hero 
and the heroine are nothing particular. 
She is his “‘ pet””—a distinction which seems 
rather commonplace—and he is absorbed in 
her. They are only of consequence as the 
chief agents in an elopement and a wedding 
under difficulties. But the storm at sea, the 
perils of the ‘‘ dandy yacht” in which the 
elopement is made, and the genuine heroism 
of old Caudel, the master of the little craft, 
who refuses to leave her when the pair of 
lovers are trans-shipped at sea—these were 
worth telling and are well told. 


Miss Cross is to be congratulated on the 
pleasant surroundings of her story. There 
are some dolorous passages in Under Sentence, 
as may be supposed from that very ominous 
title; but at least it begins well, in a 
picturesque part of the Scotch Highlands, 
and with all the interest inseparabie from 
a pair of lovers. The reader soon finds, 
however—as readers always do find in 
novels—that the course of true love runs 


turn it does. Mrs. Oliphant herself, indeed,|done a more vigorous piece of work! anything but smoothly. If the lovers had 
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been left to themselves, they would presently 
have put up the banns—but then there would 


have been no story, and nobody would have | 


been ‘‘ under sentence.” The exigencies of 
5 


the plot required that the marriage should | 
|ordinary people. 


not come off—at least not in a hurry. 
A more eligible match is wanted, and 
other people are brought upon the scene, 
who bring with them other possibilities of 


love-making, marrying, jealousy, and so | 


forth. It is astonishing how important a 
part murder generally plays in novels. 
There are some plots which can only be 
worked out by a gun-shot or a dose of 
poison; after which, strangely enough, 
everything comes right. In this instance it 
is a gun that does the business, but in whose 
hands, and upon what victim, it is the 
author’s privilege and not ours to reveal. 
Suffice it to say that the story ends as 
all sympathetic readers would have it end. 
Miss Cross has something to learn as to 
the manner of telling a story. Her peuple 
talk too scrappily. She perhaps thinks that 
this defect is made up for by the abundance 
of quotations with which she strews her 
pages. But the quotations are really an 
aggravation. One does not want to be 
bored, in reading a tale, with elegant 
extracts which the writer may have learnt 
at school. 


The title of Zhe Way She Won Him is 
probably meant to be descriptive of the 
story, though who are the ‘‘she” and the 
‘‘him,” and what was the ‘ way,” are 
matters which may be variously guessed. 
There is nothing very commendable about 
this book. The heroine is a good girl, about 
whose parentage there was a mystery. 
Under stress of circumstances she sings for 
a living at the music halls, and is exposed 
to many temptations. Eventually the secret 
of her birth is revealed ; she is married soon 
afterwards ; and then, though the tale runs 
on, the reader’s interest does not. Ettie’s 
married life is too tame for her enthusiastic 
temperament. Mrs. Houstoun’s power of 
vivid delineation is not conspicuous when 
the music-hall period is passed. Her char- 
acters, with the exception of Ettie and her 
lover, Alston, arecommonplace. The women 
are weak, though pretty and winning—far 
too easily won, in fact—and the men are 
either bad or empty. The tale has a tragic 
ending, and the disposal of large sums of 
money enters into the plot; but these doubt- 
ful attractions do not make up for poverty 
of invention. 


Readers who have a liking for the 
mysterious, and whose keenest interest is 
aroused when there is a detective on the 
scent, will enjoy Zhe Quiet Mrs. Fleming. 
The story opens pleasantly and mildly 
enough, with the unspoken affection of a 
butler for a parlourmaid on the other side 
of the street. But the parlourmaid leaves 
her situation to be married, and Smith, 
the butler, who has received a legacy 


from his departed master, consoles him- | 


self by marrying Susan, the cook. The 
couple, as such couples do, retire to a sea- 
side town and let lodgings. Mrs. Fleming, 
who is particularly anxious for quiet rooms, 
goes to stay with them. The question of 
her identity, and her connexion with a 





certain diamond robbery about which there 
are all the particulars in the story, will 
excite the reader’s curiosity not a little. 
But while Mrs. Fleming is an interesting 
study, Smith and Susan are anything but 
Poor Smith, however, 
though he may have ruled the roast in the 
old butler days, finds a virtue in self- 
suppression. As for Susan, her ways and 


phrases are so quaint that the reader who | 
| pities Smith will still, like that unfortunate 


man, have to give in to her. The story is 
not too long to be read at a sitting, and it is 


| too interesting to be laid down by any one 
who gets beyond the first page. 


GrorGcE CorTrERELL. 








(CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 


English Latin Gradus. Compiled by 
C. Ainger and H. G. Wintle. (John 
Murray.) A new Gradus is not, perhaps, an 
object upon which we should expect the 
scholarship of the present day to concentrate 
itself. Even inthe ten years that have elapsed 
since the inception of this book—the delay 
being partly owing to the lamented death of 
Mr. Wintle—the Zeit-Geist seems to have been 
depreciating in his mysterious way that practice 
of Latin verse writing which a Gradus is 
designed to foster. In spite of Prof. Tyrrell’s 


An 
A. 


recent assurance that the art is still highly | 


valued at Dublin, it is impossible to doubt that 
the ascent of Parnassus is becoming less and 
less trodden, and the view from the top is being 
enjoyed only by the few ; and even they do not 
say so much about it as of old. There is a 
touch of Etonian optimism in the plea of the 
editors that Latin verse writing 

‘‘igs an unrivalled form of drill for beginners, 
teaching them in all cases a good deal about the 
structure and powers of the Latin tongue, forcing 
them from the very first to think for themselves, 
and in some cases awakening a true poetic feeling, 
and a power of appreciating the best thoughts of 
the best men of all ages and countries.”’ 

This is not quite so. It overrates the Latin 
poets as thinkers. Only Virgil and, perhaps, 
Horace can take such literary rank. It assumes, 
too, that appreciation can only be reached by 
imitation. But we entirely agree with the 
editors that the drill has its advantages, both 
for acquiring the Latin tongue and for develop- 
ing a sense of poetry, as distinct from mere 
prosaical expression. Their method is simple 
and, in its way, thorough. The book is from 
English to Latin, not, like the old Gradus, from 
Latin to English. The weary old list of 
epithets is reduced to one or two English 
words, which can be looked out in turn ; the 
double sense of many English words is carefully 
marked, and archaic or post-Augustan words 
are referred to the authors in which they occur ; 
while those used by Virgil, Ovid, or Horace in 
lyrics stand without references, as beyond 
question. Here is a specimen, taken at 
random : 


** Hind. subst. 
(a) female deer, cérvi I. 
Ep. timid, woodland, &c. 
(4) labourer, risticiis 2; agrestis 3; 
bibilciis 2; agricdli 1; ruricdla 1. 
E. hardy, patient, c.’’ 
It is not perfect. ‘‘ Hind,” in the first sense, 
often implies the youthful animal; cerva is 
not its only equivalent in Latin. Still, a great 
deal of essential information as to quantity, 
declension, and meaning is conveyed in a very 
manageable form; and by this treatment the 
whole book, including useful lists of proper and 
geographical names at the end, is compressed 


coloniis 2; 











into 442 clearly-printed pages. We do not 


quite agree with the authors’ depreciation of 
Quicherat (Preface, p. v.), whose Gradus, 
though partly open to the objection they take 
to it, is in its own way a mine of literary 
wealth and resource. 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By Charlton 
D. Lewis. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) This 
is described in the Preface as “‘ substantially an 
abridgment of the author’s Latin Dictionary for 
Schools,’ which was reviewed in the ACADEMY 
for July 8, 1889. And, indeed, it stands in the 
same relation to that work as the ‘‘ abridged” 
Liddell and Scott does to the ‘‘ intermediate ” 
Liddell and Scott. At the same time, itis right 
to notice that it contains some new features 
which better adapt it for use in English schools. 
Notably, the list of authors cited now includes 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Tacitus (the 
Annals) ; but Plautus is stillignored, though he 
is read in this country at least as much as 
Terence. ‘ Brief Helps for Latin Readers” 
have also been prefixed, giving concise informa- 
tion about certain important matters in history, 
archaeology, and literature. Prof. Lewis’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee that the claims 
of philology have not been overlooked. Alto- 
gether, we have no hesitation in declaring that 
this latest work of the American scholar will 
not be superseded in English schools for many 
& year, 


Aeschines in Ctesiphonta. Edited, with Notes 
and Indices, by T. Gwatkin and E. §&. 
Shuckburgh. (Macmillan.) It has been the 
fate of Aeschines, not only to lose his case, but 
to have his speech overshadowed even in our 
schools by the greater work of his rival. Mr. 
Shuckburgh puts this neatly enough: 
** Aeschines was a man of brilliant natural 
gifts, who played a part in a great national 
crisis, perhaps not much less creditab'y than 
most of his contemporaries, but whose mis- 
fortune it has been to have been matched with 
a consummate artist, and to have left work which 
it is for ever impossible to view except in com- 
parison with that of his greater rival. Thus, 
in spite of his natural facility, his vivid pre- 
sentation of facts, and the strength of his 
denunciation, his oratory remains that of an 
amateur (ob dev e¥rexvos).”” Demosthenes’ 
oration On the Crown finds many readers for 
one who has the fairness to hear the other side 
and listen to the defeated statesman. In the 
matter of English editions, too, Aeschines has 
hitherto come off but‘badly. There is a very 
ingenious edition of the two speeches by the 
Messrs. Simcox; Mr. Edgar has published a 
spirited translation of the Jn Ctesiphonta ; but 
beyond these, the student could not, till the 
present volume appeared, get much English 
help. The little volume—the very little volume 
—in which Mr. Drake dealt with both speeches 
was much too slight. So far from being (like 
Demosthenes’ motion) paxpérepov rijs ‘lAiddos, 
it was not nearly long enough. Mr. Shuck- 
burgh has already successfully revised the 
Demosthenes-half of that volume; it was 
natural that he should take the rest in hand; 
and the scholastic public has reason to con- 
gratulate itself upon his having been able to 
complete the edition of Aeschines in Ctesiphonta 
which Mr. Gwatkin was prevented from finish- 
ing. The main strength of Mr. Shuckburgh’s 
work lies, we think, in his excellent choice of 
illustrations, both for grammar and for matter. 
A passage of an ancient author is but half dealt 
with when it is explained. It still lacks 
parallels and illustrative matter ; and these Mr. 
Shuckburgh supplies fully and judiciously. We 
might, however, have looked for a word of 
comment upon the use of mapa in § 77, Tav 
katackémrwv tav mapa XapiSfuov, “his spies who 
were with Charidemus.” Mapa with the geni- 
tive, idiomatic as it is, is so unlike what a boy 
who has just got an idea of the Greek pre- 
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positions would expect to find here, that ex- 
planation or illustration of the use would be 
very much in place. The reference in § 115 
to Meidias, ‘‘whom Aeschines could, for many 
reasons, wish yet alive,” seems to want clearing 
up. In § 9, mpoxareAduBaroy ras eiOivas, Mr. 
Edgar’s ‘‘ smoothed the way for their scrutiny 
long beforehand” is better, because clearer, 
than Mr. Shuckburgh’s “anticipated long 
beforehand.” 


The Cyropaedeia of Xenophon. 
VIII. With Notes by H. A. Holden. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) Here is 
another good piece of work by Dr. Holden 
finished. We have watched its progress through 
three volumes, feeling that the excellence of 
the notes made up to us for some very heavy 
reading. It has been an enjoyment to see the 
editor correct impartially the slips of Liddell 
and Scott, of Goodwin, and of Watson, and 
point out Xenophon’s deviations from the 
usage of Attica or the truth of Herodotus. We 
have endured the truisms, the misplaced jocose- 
ness, and the occasional false taste of 
Xenophon’s heaviest work. We have survived 
the regulation speeches of Chrysantas, and the 
disappointment of never seeing the ponderous 
generalship of Cyrus fail. That hero we have 
followed through his priggish life until at last, 
like Charles II., he takes a most unconscionable 
time a-dying; but we feel that, like Cyrus 
himself, we have picked up a good deal of 
Greek by the way. These last three books of 
the romance are the most valuable from the 
point of view of history, since they describe to 
us the institutions of the founder of the 
Persian monarchy ; but we should like to know 
Dr. Holden’s opinion as to how far Xenophon is 
to be believed when he says that any of these 
institutions survived in the Persia of his day. 
The epilogue (Book 8, c. viii.), whoever wrote 
it, speaks more of moral than of political 
degeneracy. The editor’s plan of annotation 
is the same as before, and it is carried out with 
his usual thoroughness. The vocabulary, how- 
ever (which is, oddly enough, drawn up in two 
languages, Canusini more bilinguis), is not quite 
complete ; it omits to give 7. i. 7, asa reference 
for avaBaiver. Such points are very small, but 
the gigantic industry of the editor both draws 
our attention to them and leaves us little else 
to criticise. In 7. i. 45, dvayayéy wants further 
explanation. Why should Cyrus fall back after 
a victory > Hecould hardly do a worse thing 
before a barbarian enemy. In 8. 8. 14, 
Siapbcipovra: ind gapudkwy, we do not under- 
stand Dr. Holden’s note, ‘‘ are ruined.” How 
are people ruined by poisons? Itis not = killed, 
for dmo@sjcxovsw has just preceded it. Very 
likely, therefore, Dindorf was right in making 
it mean aburtu pereunt. 


Herodotus. Book III. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By G. C. Macaulay. 
(Macmillan.) It is probable Mr. Macaulay 
is right in thinking that the third book of 
Herodotus is as suitable as any to be read in 
school. It is of manageable length, and it 
contains some of its author’s most interesting 
episodes. The adventures of Democedes, the 
pathetic story of Periandros, and the changeful 


Books VI.- 


fortunes of Polycrates are decidedly good | 


reading. On the other hand, the reckoning of 
the tribute paid by the satrapies to Persia will 
be rather dull to anyone who does not approach 
it with historical or statistical interests. Indeed, 
italways reminds us of a celebrated Eastern 
tale—with a difference—“then there came 


another locust and brought another grain of | 


corn.” But if the book, interesting or uninter- 
esting, is to he read with profit by young 
students, it must be furnished with adequate 
notes; and the commentary of Mr. Macaulay 
does not seem to us really adequate. It gives 
some of the most curt and meagre notes which 


it ever fell to our fortune to peruse. Nor is 
there always even a short note where a note is 
wanted. The note on c. 58, 1. 7, is so brief that 
it does not tell us what is to be supplied after 
évépa to mean ‘‘ the power to govern,” nor from 
what source in the context the missing word 
or words may be understood. It is safe to say 
that ten out of eleven schoolboys will look 
blank when they come to c. 58, and blanker 
still when they have turned to the commentary. 
The words in the same chapter, «} T@ Kaxg 7d 
kaxov id, are dismissed with the information that 
this is a proverb, but no hint is given as to 
what are the two mischiefs. In c. 94 Mr. 
Macaulay’s note is perhaps even a little mis- 
leading. The words are ‘lvdav 58% wAjOds re 
®OAAG wAciotdéy eort... Kal dpov araylveov mpds 
mdvtas Tovs &AAous éthxovta Kal Tpinkdova TaAarTa ; 
and Mr. Macaulay remarks—“ ‘ greater than all 
the others,’ literally ‘compared with all the 
others.’” But surely this is a confusion of 
two ideas. Mpds does mean ‘‘ compared with ;” 
but the idea of “‘ greater than” is got, not from 
mpos, but by repeating rAcisrov out of the first 
clause. We firmly believe that the writer of an 
excellent translation of Herodotus can make 
better notes to his author than these; and we 
are strengthened in our belief by finding how 
useful a little accidence of Herodotean dialect 
he has drawn up in his introduction. 


Livy. Book XXVII. With Introduction 
and Notes by H. M. Stephenson. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) No one who has to get up 
Book xxvii. for examination or has a genuine 
interest in the Punic Wars can be ungrateful to 
Mr. Stephenson. The former will find a due 
apparatus of useful notes; the latter will is- 
cover that the editor is sceptical with good 
reason about many of Livy’s statements. It is 
probable that Livy’s political wisdom has often 
been undervalued, owing to the great bulk of 
the story in which his wise sayings are 
embedded. There they are; they are not few, 
but they are far between and lost in common- 
place. An anthology of Livy’s wisdom would 
probably be small and surprisingly good. But 
his reflections are better than his facts; and 
wherever in his account of the second Punic 
War he has not based himself on Polybius, it is 
well very narrowly to scrutinise what he says. 
Mr. Stephenson follows Dr. Ihne in seeing the 
evil effects of a /audatio of Marcellus in the 
exaggerated stories of that hero’s successes. 
Here no doubt Livy was misled by his authori- 
ties, and no one can say more than that he was 
not critical enough. But no authority need 
have misled him into making Hannibal march 
‘*from Bruttium and Lucania into the country 
of the Sallentini per extremum finem agri 
Larinatis”—an impossible route. Nor are 
Livy’s facts by any means always consistent. 
The account of the incident at Mutina in Book 
xxvii. 21 does not (though the editor omits 
to mention this) seem consistent with that given 
in Book xxi. 25. Mr. Stephenson prints a 
comfortable-looking text of the old style. 


**T have ventured,’’ he says, ‘“‘for the sake of 
younger scholars, but at the risk, I know, of being 
severely handled by more advanced schoolboys, to 
retain some old-fashioned spelling. In particular, 
following Madvig, I have printed es always in the 
third declension plurals.’’ 


| Xenophon’s Hellenica, Book I. With Analysis 
|and Notes by L. D. Dowdall. (Bell.) Mr. 
Dowdall has followed up his edition of Book 
II., by a very serviceable little edition of 
| Book I. of the Hellenica of Xenophon. No 
difficulty seems to be passed over, and the 
necessary explanations are given with clear- 
ness and simplicity. The notes are more com- 
| pressed than those of Mr. Underhill, but we do 
| net think that they are any the worse for their 
brevity. We hope that Mr. Dowdall may be 
induced to push on to the later books of 




















Xenophon’s history. Here he will find no one 
(or no English writer) occupying the ground 
before him; and, if there are not yet many 
readers, the existence of a good commentary 
may create them. Mr. Dowdall has taken 
pains to give us a clear analysis of the general 
course of events ; but the flagrant illegalities of 
the condemnation of the six generals after 
Arginusae are not put so plainly in one con- 
spectus as they might be. Inc. 3, 17 we 
cannot imagine why the most obvious meaning 
of émBdrns is overlooked by Mr. Dowdall. 
He suggests two explanations of it, (a) it = 
émorodeds, but for this there is no authority : 
(b) ‘“‘a fellow passenger with Mindarus,”’ but 
passengers have nothing to do with the matter. 
Surely én:8dérns means that Agesandridas had 
been a marine (or officer of marines) under 
Mindarus. 

Livy: Book V. Edited by L. Whibley. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) The siege of 
Veiiand the capture of Rome by the Gauls are 
stories which a boy should certainly read at 
firsthand, and we welcome, therefore, a handy 
and trustworthy edition of Livy’s fifth book. 
‘The text of this edition is based on that of 
the fifth annotated edition of Weissenborn and 
Miller.” Mr. Whibley has fitted it with a 
number of clear and useful notes. He seems 
to know by instinct where younger readers 
will find a difficulty, and to take a pleasure in 
making that difficulty vanish. Especially is 
this the case with questions of grammar or con- 
struction, and he is very happy in enabling one 
to seize the exact thought of Livy-—-which is not 
always plain even when the construction of 
Livy’s Latin has been mastered. On questions 
of usage or law, and on the large field of side- 
questions about the people, which must in- 
evitably be opened up by every ancient book 
of history, he is not less accurate perhaps, but 
certainly less full. A few lines of notes upon 
disciplina, the technical term for the science or 
art of the Etruscan soothsayers (c. 15), or again 
upon the exact meaning of jure vocatis (c. 18), 
would not have been out of place. 


‘* BIBLIOTHECA SCRIPTORUM GRAECORUM EY 
Romanorum.” (Leipzig: Freytag.) We have 
received several more volumes of this useful 
series, which we may briefly notice. Prof. Cauer’s 
Homeri Ilias xiii.-xxiv. is based on the same 
principles as his edition of the first twelve 
books, which was favourably noticed in these 
columns. Dr. Zingerle’s Titi Livi Libri vi.-x. 
is peculiarly welcome, for the second half of 
Livy’s first decade has been rather overlooked 
by editors. The MS. evidence is of course the 
same, and no special critical difficulties arise. 
In the constitution of his text, Dr. Zingerle 
seems to be duly conservative ; he is certainly 
more cautious and less ‘‘ brilliant” than Madvig, 
as, perhaps, is natural. Friedrich Schubert's 
Sophokles’ Aius is a good school text, furnished 
with introduction, illustrations, and a capital 
appendix on the Attic theatre, which seems to 
follow Dirpfeld in many points. The text is 
sensibly done, and there are few emendations ; 
Sevav 7 &nua mvevudrwy, for instance, is 
allowed to stand in v. 674. Three similar 
school editions are Kloucéek’s Acneis, Biese’s 
Réimische Elegiker—a volume of selections—and 
Keil’s Isokrates’ Paneyyrikos. All have intro- 
ductions and indices; but only Biese’s selec- 
tions have any notes, and they are extremely 
brief. If an English schoolmaster wanted to 
read Isocrates or selections from Catullus, 
Tibullus, Ovid, and Propertius, he might do 
worse than think of using these texts. Lastly, 
we have to mention Nohl’s Ciceronis Philip- 
picarum i.-iii., and to commend the printing and 
paper of the whole series. Not everyone likes 
to write on his book margins; but it is some- 
thing to find acheap German text where you 
can write if need be, and the typography is 
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admirable. The illustrations are less successful ; 
but, considering the cheapness of the series, 
they are most creditable. 

WE may also notice in this place an excellent 
Bilder-Atlas, to illustrate Caesar’s De Dello 
Gallico, which has been prepared by Dr. 
Raimund Ochler (Leipzig: Schmind & 
Giinther). It consists of more than one hundred 
illustrations, taken from various sources, and 
seven plans of battles, sieges, Kc. Prefixed is 
a brief but clear sketch of military affairs in 
Caesar’s time, of the Gauls as well as of the 
Romans. The Commentaries have often before 
been the subject of pictorial illustration ; but 
the present work is the most ambitious that we 
are acquainted with. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. 8S. R. GARDINER has sent to press the 
MS. of the third volume of his J/istory of the 
Great Civil War. It brings the narrative down 
to the execution of Charles I., thus concluding 
the work. 

Messrs. PercrvAt & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a volume of Lssays on 
French Novelists, by Mr. George Saintsbury. 
Besides an introductory essay on ‘‘ The Present 
State of the French Novel,” the authors dealt 


with are Anthony Hamilton, Alain René 
Lesage, Charles de Bernard, Alexandre Dumas, 
Théophile Gautier, Jules Sandeau, Octave 


Feuillet, Gustave Flaubert, Henry Murger, and 
Victor Cherbuliez. 

Mr. T. Fister UNWIN has in the press a new 
edition of Prof. Villari’s The Life and Times of 
Machiavelli, translated by Signora Villari, con- 
taining the author’s latest revision and two new 
chapters. 

Messrs. JArnrotnp & Sons, of Norwich, 
announce for issue by subscription a companion 
volume by Mr. Mark Knights to his //ighways 
and Byways of Old Norwich, dealing with 
ancient buildings and historic sites throughout 
the county. It will be entitled Leys at the 


Past ; or, Rambles among Norfolk Antiquities ; 
and it will have thirteen illustrations from 


original drawings by Mr. Edward Pococke. 
The edition is limited to 250 copies, including 
fifty on large paper. 

Messrs. GILBERT AND RIVINGTON announce 
a work of considerable typographical interest—- 
The Lord’s Prayer, printed in three hundred 
different languages or dialects, together with an 
introduction by Dr. Reinhold Rost, the learned 
librarian at the India Office. 

Messrs. W. H. Aten & Co. will publish 
ina few days Sume Sketches of Indian Women, 
by Mrs. E. F. Chapman, with a preface by the 
Marchioness of Dufferin and Ava. The same 
publishers have also ready a Welsh story by Mr. 
Lewis Armytage, entitled Spindle and Shears. 

A NEW story by Mr. W. Westall, entitled 
Back to Africa, will be published next week by 
Messrs. Ward & Downey. Inconjunction with 
Stepniak, Mr. Westall has completed the trans- 
lation of a second work of Korolenko, whose 


Blind Musician they recently turned into 
English. It will be entitled Jn Two Moods, 


and will be ready in one volume in April. 

Messrs, Grirriti, FARRAN & Co. announce 
a volume entitled Younger American Poets, 
1830-1890, edited by Mr. Douglas Sladen, with 
an appendix of Younger Canadian Poets, 
edited by Mr. G. B. Roberts, of St. John, New 
Brunswick. 

Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCIIEIN announce the 
publication of a drama, entitled ‘‘ Rosmer of 
Rosmersholm,” by an anonymous author, who 
is bold enough to write out at full the ante- 
cedent history of the characters in Ibsen’s play. 
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Tne two next volumes to appear in the 
‘* Adventure Series” are Klepht and Warrior, 
translated from the Greek by Mrs. Edwards, 
with an introduction by M. J. Gennadius, 
Hellenic minister at the court of St. James’s; 
and The Travels of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, the 
Portuguese adventurer, annotated by Prof. 
Arminius Vambéry. 

Tue first number of the new London and 
Middlesex Note Book, to be published on March 
31, will contain an important article on the chief 
archaeological discoveries in the city of 
London during the last twenty-five years, by 
Mr. Charles Welch, librarian of the Guildhall 
Library. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN have now extended 
their system of net prices to the Hunglish Illus- 


trated Magazine, which is no longer supplied to | 


booksellers, &c., on terms that will allow them 
to sell it at less than sixpence. 

WE hear that Miss Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling’s 
series of papers on ‘‘ German Literature,” which 
are appearing in the Parent's Review, has 
received the warmest praise from Dr. Max 
Koch, professor of German literature at 
Breslau, to whom was submitted the plan 
of the entire work, together with the first 
division of it, ‘‘ What the Germans were doing 
in Literature up to the Beginning of the 
Crusades.” 


A PAPER by Mr. Jobn Addington Symonds, 
on ‘‘ The Relation of Painter’s Palace of Pleasure 
to the English Romantic Drama,” will be read 
before the Elizabethan Society at Toynbee Hall 
on Wednesday next, April.1, at 8 p.m. 

Tux following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution after Easter :—Mr. J. 
Scott Keltie, three lectures on ‘‘ The Geography 
of Africa,”’ with special reference to the explora- 
tion, commercial development, and _ political 
partition of the continent; Dr. E. E. Klein, 
three lectures on ‘‘ Bacteria: their Nature and 
Functions”” (the Tyndall Lectures); Mr. 
William Archer, four lectures on ‘‘ Four Stages 
of Stage History ” (the Betterton, the Cibber, 
the Garrick, and the Kemble periods); Prof. 
Dewar, six lectures on ‘“ Recent Spectroscopic 
Investigations”; Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, four 
lectures on ‘‘ The Orchestra considered in con- 
nexion with the Development of the Overture ”’ ; 
Prof. Sylvanus P. Thompson, four lectures on 
** The Dynamo”; Mr. H. Graham Harris, three 
lectures on “The Artificial Production of 
Cold’”’; Prof. A. H. Church, three lectures on 
*‘The Scientific Study of Decorative Colour.” 
The Friday evening meetings will be resumed 
on April 10, when a discourse will be given by 
Sir William Thomson, on ‘Electric and 
Magnetic Screening”’’; succeeding discourses 
will probably be given by Prof. A. W. Riicker, 
Canon Ainger, Mr. J. E. Harting, Prof. W. 
Ramsay, Prof. G. D. Liveing, Prof. J. A. 
Ewing, Dr. David Gill, Prof. Harold Dixon, &c. 

THE following have been specially elected by 
the committee to be members of the Athenaeum 
Club: Sir Stuart C. Bayley, of the India 
Office; Mr. Austin Dobson; and Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, of the Royal College of Science. 


Mr. HJALMAR PETTERSEN, of the University 
Library, Christiania, has published a catalogue 
of anonymous and pseudonymous works in 
Norwegian literature from 1678 to 1890. He 
includes, (1) all works printed in Norway, 
whether written in Norse or other languages ; 
(2) works of Norwegian authors printed 
abroad ; (3) translations of Norse books ; and (4) 
works in foreign languages about Norway and 
its authors. The total number ci pieces here 





catalogued exceeds 2100; and for a large pro- | 


portion of them the real names of the authors 
have been found. Altogether, this is a very 
laborious and no less useful piece of biblio- 
graphical work. 
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WE regret to record the death of Dr. Alex- 
ander Bennet M‘Grigor, the head of the leading 
firm of solicitors at Glasgow. Besides taking 
an active interest in all learned and university 
questions, he was himself a high authority upon 
the topography of ancient Jerusalem, concern- 
ing which he contributed articles to the Ency- 
clopacdia Britannica and the ACADEMY. He 
had been in failing health for some time past, 
and he died at Glasgow on Sunday last, 
March 22, in his sixty-fourth year. 

Correction.—In Dr. Kuno Meyer’s letter on 
“The Osianic Saga” in the ACADEMY of last 
week, p. 284, col. 1, 1. 32, for “‘sfit” read 
‘* Tfit,” and for “ shvitr”’ read “‘ Ihvitr.”’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 
Mr. W. R. Morrit, reader in Slavonic lan- 
guages and literature at Oxford, has been 
elected corresponding member of the Kéniglich 
Béhmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften at 
Prague. 


IN consideration of his archaeological work 
at Naukratis, and as director of the British 
School at Athens, Mr. Ernest Gardner’s fellow- 
ship at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
has been prolonged for a further term of three 
years. 

Pror. F. Y. EpGrwortm has resigned the 
the Tooke chair of political economy at King’s 
College, London, to which he was appointed 
last year on the resignation of the late Prof. 
Thorold Rogers, whom he has now succeeded 
also at Oxford. 


Pror. HALEs has just been presented with 
a very handsome testimonial from his old pupils 
at Bedford College, London, on his retirement 
from the post he has held there for so many 
years. It consists of a bronze Laocoon and 
some plate. 

A scHoLARsHIr of £30 a year for three 
years, or, under certain conditions, for four 
years, has been presented to Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, by Mrs. G. J. Romanes. The 
scholarship will be awarded in October next to 
a candidate who shall show proficiency either 
in theology or in classics. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Bowes, the well- 
known booksellers at Cambridge, have just 
issued the first part of a Catalogue of Books 
printed at, or relating to, the University, Town, 
or County of Cambridge. It covers the early 
period, from 1521 to 1700; and is to be followed 
by two other parts, dealing with the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries. Though it does 
not profess to be more than a bookseller’s 
catalogue, containing only those books in the 
possession of the compilers, it may almost take 
rank as a Bibliographia Cantabrigiensis, from 
the number of volumes enumerated, the extreme 
rarity of not a few of them, and the minute 
details given. The entire collection is for sale 
—by preference, in one lot. 


OLD Johnians will be interested to hear that 
the editors of the Zaygle have in hand the 
printing of an Index to the first fifteen volumes 
of the magazine, which dates from 1858. It 
will give references to every name that occurs 
under the section headed ‘‘Our Chronicle,” 
besides alphabetical lists of all those mentioned 
in connexion with the several clubs and societies, 
thus serving as a clue to the history of the 
college and its members for the last thirty-one 
years. 


THE Union Society of Durham have acquired 
a series of drawings by ‘Cuthbert Bede,” 
which originated Verdant Green. They repre- 
sent scenes at University College, Durham, 
which were subsequently adapted to Oxford 
when the famous book was written. An auto- 


| graph note by ‘‘Cuthbert Bede” gives a 
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curious account of the difficulties he had to sur- 
mount before hecould get the sketches published. 
They were originally accepted for Punch, and 
some of them actually appeared in the J/lus- 
trated London News. 

Ar the meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
to be held on Wednesday next, April 1, at 
8 p.m., at Lonsdale Chambers, Chancery-lane, 
a paper will be read on ‘The Proposed Uni- 
versity of Wales,” by Prof. T. F. Roberts, of 
the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
HO! FOR THE ORIENT. 


Ho! for the Orient in its glory, 
Heedless let western shadows fall, 
First in the east was told the story, 
Peace and goodwill that brings to all. 


Ho! for the rosy flush flamboyant, 
Op’ning the eyelids of the world ; 

Eve’s hues, though rich, are little joyant, 
Ever in gathering darkness furled. 


Hail to great Phoebus juvenescent ! 
Climbing the amber staircase bright, 
While sinks the sad and frigid crescent, 
Pale from the sorrows of the night. 


Westward the star of empire travels, 
Eastward the hopes of men are drawn, 
Whate’ er life’s mystery unravels 

Comes from the regions of the dawn. 
Westward we gaze in ceaseless wonder, 
Eastward our knees in reverence bend ; 
Here sounds the roll of Sinai’s thunder, 
There clink of coin and strife-cries blend. 


Oh! for the happy days of boyhood, 
With hope abounding once again ; 

Oh! for the thrill the tales of Troy could 
Send through the eager heart and brain. 


Oh! for the vine-draped slopes of Chios, 
Oh! for the silv’ry Attic strand, 

The flowery cradle-land of heroes, 

Hellas! the proudly-templed. land. 

Worn by my work and very weary, 
Nought glads me now that comes to pass ; 
Love-songs have in them something dreary, 
As on a grave the bright, green grass. 


Only the Orient in its splendour 
Folds up the bat’s phantasmal wing ; 
Only the Orient’s voice so tender 
Wakes birds their madrigals to sing. 


Every fair ship that leaves our haven, 
With white sails bulging to the east, 
Beckons, and on my heart leaves graven, 
The call that stirred the soldier- priest. 


Oh! for the crystal dew of Hermon, 

Oh ! for the olive-girdled mount, 

Where from His lips there fell the sermon 
Of sweetness and of light the fount. 

Ho! for the Orient in its glory, 

Heedless let western shadows fall, 

Think of the golden day before ye, 

Dream not of night’s star-spangled pall. 


J. C-B. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Tue February number of the Jndian 
Antiquary (Kegan Paul & Co.) contains an 
extremely interesting article by Major R. C. 
Temple on “The Burmese System of Arith- 
metic,” being, so far as we know, the first 
attempt that has been made to explain this 
subject. The Burmese system of arithmetic, 
which has as yet been scarcely at all affected 
by English education, seems to be in the main 
identical with that used in Tibet, and also by 
Hindu astrologers; whereas in India European 
methods have long been adopted for commercial 
purposes. The essential feature of it is that all 
processes—addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division—are begun in the reverse way to 





the European processes, that is to say, with the 
highest not with the lowest ciphers. In fact, 
it is the natural method of mental calculation, 
though it is performed and taught on paper. 
After each stage in the process, the ciphers 
that have been dealt with are rubbed out, and 
the new result substituted, so that no means 
are left for verification. The whole system is 
made clear by Major Temple with the help of 
detailed examples, which throw light on the 
old problem—how the Romans did their sums. 
Finally, Major Temple suggests an origin for 
the system in the fact that the ordinary 
Burman still writes his numbers as he speaks 
them. Thus, for1139 he will write 1000, 100,30,9. 
The actual words used, it may be added, are 
corruptions of the Pali numerals, though 
numerals of non-Hindu origin are likewise 
used for ordinary purposes, though not in 
arithmetic. 


THE March number of the Livre Moderne 
opens with a very interesting article on that 
collection of designs for a never-completed 
edition of Les Fleurs du Mal, which fell the 
other day in Paris to an American buyer at the 
Champs Fleury, and all for some eighteen 
pounds, for which at least one Englishman, 
if he had known of it, would have tried to 
‘‘see” that Yankee. M. Uzanne not only 
gives account of the importunities of Poulet- 
Malassis (who, whatsoever the failings on his 
part, was almost an ideal publisher) to MM. 
Bracquemond and Rops to get his notions 
turned into black and white, but supplies a 
very handsome hors texte reproduction of one of 
the Bracquemond etchings. It is macabre 
enough in all conscience—a skeleton-tree or 
tree-skeleton with unholy flowers round it. 
There is also a sketch of a simpler design of the 
same Traddlesian kind in the text. It is 
certainly a pity that the idea was not carried 
out ; for the actual editions of what is really in 
its way an epoch-making book are far from 
worthy of it, though the first and second are 
both pretty. Besides this, which is a real 
possession, the number includes a budget of 
unpublished letters of divers people, one of 
M. Gausseron’s very well-arranged and well- 
executed panoramic views not merely of 
French but of general current literature, and 
an omnibus article on matters of bibliophilist 
interest. 








SLAVICA, 
In the pages of the leading Bulgarian review 
(Periodichesko Spisanie) Mr. John E. Geshoff 
has just published the tale of his sufferings 
while lying under sentence of death in the 
prison of Philippopolis in 1877. Condemned 
without any trial, and on the most trivial 
charges, he was incarcerated for more than two 
months in this filthy dungeon, a daily witness 
of the departure for execution of hundreds of 
his countrymen, and was only rescued from the 
same fate at the instance of the English 
Government. Finally, although the military 
commander of the district, Suleiman Pasha, 
thirsted for his blood, the great pressure put 
upon the Turks was successful; and his sentence 
was commuted into banishment to Aleppo. On 
October 28, 1877, the whole Geshoff family, 
including the writer, his father, his uncle and 
cousin, and the wives and children of those who 
were married, were sent, to the number of 
twenty-nine persons, to Constantinople. The 
Turkish authorities, however, angry at being 
compelled to release them, had hanged very 
early in the morning some of their fellow- 
captives in the streets through which the un- 
happy prisoners would have to go to the 
railway-station. Thus, as Mr. Geshotf con- 
tinues, the last sight which he witnessed in 
Turkish Philippopolis was that of the agonies of 
these poor victims. When he returned, the city 





was freed from its tyrants. At Constantinople 
the Geshoffs were again imprisoned ; and, finally, 
owing to the persistent exertions of their 
English friends, they were allowed to live at 
the village of Kadi-Keui, under the surveillance 
of the police, pending the consideration of their 
sentence. They were all set free by the treaty 
of San Stephano. 

Mr. Geshoff is a man of considerable in- 
tellectual power, conspicuous both as an 
author and a statesman, originally a pupil, 
we believe, of the Robert College, which has 
conferred such inestimable benefits on the 
Christian populations of the Ottoman Empire. 
He has told this terrible story in simple but 
vigorous language. It ought to be read widely 
in the West. No comment upon it is needed : 
the mere narration of such brutalities furnishes 
the severest indictment against the Turkish 
Government. 

W. R. M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARY FITTON AGAIN, 


London: March 21, 1891. 

Dr. Furnivall having kindly placed in my 
hands his note-book, containing the letters, 
extracts, and remarks on the portraits copied 
and written down by him at Arbury, I am ina 
position to reply to his letter in this day’s 
ACADEMY. 

He refers to certain portraits at Arbury as 
proof that Mary Fitton was not the dark lady 
of the Sonnets, though he regards her as ‘‘ the 
type of that fascinating woman.” I have not 
seen the pictures at Arbury, and I am, there- 
fore, unable to say whether I should admit that 
they are all really portraits of Mary Fitton, 
especially having regard to the fact that, ac- 
cording to Dr. Furnivall, the inscriptions on 
some of them are false. I have seen the 
painted figure in Gawsworth Church, and there 
Mary’s complexion, hair, eyebrows, and eyes 
are entirely suitable to her being the heroine of 
the Sonnets. It has been alleged that the 
tigures on the Gawsworth tomb, which are 
certainly intended to represent life, have been 
repainted. I should doubt the truth of this 
allegation. But if the re-painting ever 
occurred, it must have been very long ago, for 
the paint on the face of Lady Newdigate, Mary 
Fitton’s sister, was so much decayed that it 
was impossible to make out accurately the 
colour of her complexion. Supposing, how- 
ever, that the figures on the tomb were long 
since re-painted, it may be maintained with 
some confidence that the colours used would 
resemble as nearly as possible those at first 
employed. From Dr. Furnivall’s notes I find 
that the second (or third) portrait of Mary 
Fitton, which represents her at, I suppose, just 
about the age required for the Sonnets, depicts 
her with ‘‘ brown hair darker, face a little 
darker and paler,” and with ‘‘ dark shadows,” 
such as are not to be seen on her sister’s 
portrait. Here, then, a lady is so depicted as to 
make an obvious approach to the dark lady of 
the Scnnets. That there should be consider- 
able change in perhaps six or seven years from 
the girl of fifteen (or fourteen) with 
‘*mischievous look,” ‘‘ dark blue-grey eyes 
(almost sapphire blue),’’ ‘ hazel-brown hair,” 
and ‘‘ white and red face ” isin no way wonder- 
ful. Such change might have been expected, 
even if the portraits were literal transcripts of 
nature. But it may very well be doubted 
whether the portraits are at all probably 
literal transcripts. Thestandard of female beauty 
in this country three hundred years ago was 
set by the Queen herself, with light or reddish 
hair and pink and white face. To be like the 
lady of ‘‘incomparable beauty,” as Herbert 
describes the Queen, would be an object of 
general desire. And so, by ‘false painting,” 
or otherwise, ‘‘ each hand,” Shakspere tells us : 


ee 


hath put on Nature’s power, 
Fairing the foul with Art’s false borrowed face.’’ 


Under these circumstances, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that artists would confirm to strict 
literality in portraying ladies with character- 
istics deviating from the recognised standard. 
Taking these considerations into account, and 
keeping in view the portrait with the dark 
shadows, the pictures at Arbury, as described 
by Dr. Furnivall, present exceedingly little 
difficulty in the way of ourcontinuing to recognise 
in Mary Fitton the dark lady of the Sonnets. 
The considerations just adduced may enable us 
also to account for the dark-painted figure at 
Gawsworth. The tomb to which it pertains 


was not erected till Elizabeth had been dead a 
good while, and it is not likely that the pecu- 
liarities once so highly esteemed were still 
There was no 


regarded with equal favour. 








longer the same motive for modifying or falsi- 
fying the facts. 

If we turn now from the portraits to the 
letters found by Dr. Furnivall at Arbury, we 
have before us matter of very great interest and 
importance. The letter from Sir Francis 
Fitton which tells of Mary Fitton and her 
father making a ‘‘stolen journey” into 
Cheshire, and which evidently hints that 
certain unpleasant facts affecting Mrs. Fitton’s 
character had come to light—‘‘ how true,” he 


says, ‘‘I know not’’—and had made some of | 


her friends cease their efforts on her behalf— 
all this is strictly in accordance with the in- 
ferences I drew from an ambiguously-worded 
letter of Sir Edward Fitton’s in the possession 
of Lord Salisbury (Sonnets, pp. 89-92). As to the 
** boy” of whom Lady Alice Fitton, Mary 
Fitton’s mother, ‘‘took no joy to hear,” this 
was not the illegitimate child attributed to 
Pembroke, whom, apparently, he refused 
to recognise as certainly his. This last- 
mentioned boy was born in February or 
March, 1601, and died immediately or shortly 
afterwards. But there are, in Lady Fitton’s 
letter, indications that it was written not very 
long before Christmas (year uncertain). The 
‘*boy,” therefore, would seem to be another 
illegitimate child of Mary Fitton’s, of which 
previously we had no information; or she may 
have had some amorous adventure with a boy, 
which could be described as an affair ‘‘ now 
worse than ever.’’ The description of Mary 
Fitton as ‘‘ the vilest woman under the sun” is 
entirely in agreement with certain passages in 
the Sonnets, which I need not quote. 

The extract which Dr. Furnivall gives from 
the letter of Francis Beaumont (not the drama- 
tist) is exceedingly curious. I agree with him 
in thinking that the allusion is to Mary Fitton, 
who is described in an inflated manner, not 
only as being ‘‘ witty as Pallas,” but also as 
like ‘‘ beautie itself, more faire and prettie than 
sparke of vellet.’’ This last comparison is very 
remarkable and difficult. The word ‘ spark” 
seems to be employed here of a woman, though 
it is more commonly used of a showy, preten- 
tious man. ‘‘Vellet’’ is, of course, *‘ velvet ”’ ; 
and the ‘‘sparke of vellet’”’ would thus be a 
woman attired in showy velvet. The compari- 
son would appear to imply covertly that Mary 
Fitton’s surpassing charms were not of a 
conspicuous and showy character. I should 
doubt whether Mary Fitton was Mrs. Polwhele, 
thirty-three years of age, when Beaumont 
wrote this letter. There is nothing in Dr. 
Furnivall’s extract to show that Beaumont was 
at the time courting Lady Newdigate as a 
widow. He ends with ‘‘ As occasion serues your 
ladiship shall heare from me again,” and sub- 
scribes himself ‘‘ Your good ladishippes most 
dutifullie bound.” 

Dr. Furnivall speaks of there being only one 
letter from Mary Fitton to her sister at Arbury. 
Some others which he has copied are ascribed 
to her; and on examination of his copies I 
believe the ascription to be right. They are, 
no doubt, signed in a curious manner, but Lady 
Newdigate is addressed as the writer’s ‘“‘ dear 
sister ’’ and ‘‘ sweet sister.” 

If a presentation copy of Kempe’s Nine Daies 
Wonder was sent in 1600 to Arbury, it is of 
course desirable that this copy should be 
found, though there appears to be no record of 
its existence. But, however this may be, the 
letters copied by Dr. Furnivall tend strongly to 
confirm the opinion accepted by the Rev. 
W. A. Harrison and myself, after Dyce, that 
Elizabeth had no maid of honour Anne Fitton 
in 1600, and that there is a mistake in the 
name as given in Kempe’s Dedication. Lady 
Newdigate (who had been married thirteen 
years before at the age of twelve) is never 
called by her maiden name; but what is more 
important is, that there is clear indication of 





her having other affairs to occupy her attention. 

Writing on April 22, 1601, her mother, Lady 

Fitton, says ‘‘ God blesse your lytle ones.” 
THOMAS TYLER. 








** ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF 
ATHENS.” 
London : March 21, 1891. 
P. 20, 3, Aup!Aou ‘AvCeuiwoy rhvd’ &véOnne Oeois, 
OnriKod cyt réAous imndd auenpduevos. 


The problem here is (1) to restore the hexa- 
meter by supplying a feminine noun in agree- 
ment with rfde, and (2) to show how the 
present corruption arose. I think the solution 
is to be found in the insertion of e/xéva after 
Thvee. 

Aipidrov ’ArOeuiwy thvd’ cindy’ One Oeoiow. 


A scribe would naturally change the letters 
ovednxe into the familiar 4avé@nxe, leaving the 
unmeaning « to be dropped by the next 
copyist, who would also be likely to complete 
the change to a pentameter by reading @eois. 

P. 46, 9, Sev wad  mpds Tobs ’Apyeious évésry 
girla, Kal cuveuaxéourto xlAwo thy év ThadAnvii: 
maxnv Tlewiorpdétov xoulsavtos, I think anyone 
who considers the situation will feel that the 
bare xoulcayros is an unsuitable word to be used 
of the leader and head of the expedition. It 
may be rightly used of the services of a friend 
or subordinate, as it is by Herodotus (i. 61), in 
reference to this very matter, Avydauis mpobupinv 
mdelatny wapelxeto Kouloas Kal xphuata Kal &vdpas. 
Of Pisistratus we should have expected a word 
of more definite meaning, such as meisaytos or 
pic Pwoaévov ; or else to have heard of a visit to 
Argos, but there is no hint of this. To give an 
illustration from the religious wars of the 
Netherlands, we might say, ‘‘ Hence arose the 
friendship with England, and English troops 
fought at Nieuport, Sir Francis Vere having 
brought them”; but not ‘‘ Maurice having 
brought them,” unless we had just heard of a 
visit of Maurice to England. A very slight 
change of name, ‘H y 9 o.orpartov for I] € 1 ovorpdrov, 
will, I think, give exactly what we want. 
Hegesistratus, as we read above, was son of P. 
by his Argive wife Timonassa, and would there- 
fore be a likely person to induce the Argives to 
join in restoring the tyranny. The only ques- 
tion is as to his age at the time, as he is said 
(1. 17) tc have been much younger than Hip- 
parchus. We learn, however, from Herodotus 
(v. 94) that he was placed in charge of Sigeum 
by his father, and fought successfully in its 
defence against the Mytilenaeans. According 
to Mr. Kenyon’s chronology, this must have 
been within eight years after the battle of 
Pallene (535 B.c.). Another clue to his age may 
be found in the statement (1. 10) that P. was 
married to Timonassa during his first exile 
(555-551 B.c.). Both statements would be con- 
sistent with the supposition that Hegesistratus 
was about sixteen years of age when the battle 
of Pallene was fought. As we are told by 
Herodotus (i. 61) that Pisistratus had sons who 
were young men at the time of his marriage 
with the daughter of Megacles in 551 B.c., this 
would make Hegesistratus some ten or fifteen 
years younger than Hipparchus. 

J. B. Mayor. 





Florence : March 16, 1891. 


| I find that I was mistaken (AcADEMY, 
March 14) in supposing that the date of the 
battle of the Eurymedon was not a matter of 
| dispute; as Busolt, followed by Holm, assigns 
it to the year 467. But this, if true, makes the 
case against Aristotle’s chronology still stronger. 
A. W. BENN. 
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THE NEW FRAGMENT OF EURIPIDES. 
London: March 22, 1891. 

If Prof. Campbell will turn to v. 1100 of the 
Aiax of Sophocles, he will see what comes of 
assuming that any correction, however trivial, 
can be ‘“‘too much a matter of course to be 
worth mentioning.” He will find that he 
and his brother-editors — Dindorf, Wunder, 
Schneidewin, Nauck, Jebb, Blaydes, Wecklein, 
Paley, and, in short, the whole goodly fellow- 
ship—have printed in that verse the non- 
existent word Aeév. They mean it for the gen. 
plur. of Aeés ; but the gen. plur. of Aeds is Aedv, 
And it looks as if another false accentuation 
were about to gain a foothold in our fraginent 
of Euripides. The text is given in Hermathena 
without accents or breathings, but Frag. B 
has been twice invested with these perhaps 
superfluous ornaments—-in the Athenaewm of 
January 31, and again by Prof. Campbell in 
the Classical Review for March; and in both 
places v. 4 begins with tra. Now ixra is the 
nom. plur. of ¢«rns, and makes no sense what- 
ever : the word meant is fkra:, The reason why 
I do not descend so far as to correct the spell- 
ing of vv. 40 and 57 in Frag. C is that Nauck 
or Weckiein, whichever gets hold of the frag- 
nent first, can be trusted not to miss the chance 
of observing ‘‘ &orews scripsi” and “‘ eivarihpiov 
scripsi,” and they derive more pleasure from 
these achievements than I do. 

The further fragments of Prof. Campbell’s 
Antiope (a drama which I much admire and 
hope to see completed) , published in last week’s 
ACADEMY, have been slightly corrupted by the 
scribes, and I would venture to restore the 
poet’s hand by the following emendations: for 
nova’ read mod ’o6’, for oreyh read oréyn, for 
évovtas read évévras, and for j@ayévovs read 
i@ayevois. 


A. E. HovsMAN. 








LIVES OF SAINTS FROM THE BOOK OF LISMORE. 
London: March 16, 1891. 

I have read the paper in the Jrish Ececlesi- 
astical Iecord, to which Dr. MacCarthy refers 
at the end of his letter in the AcADEMY of 
February 21, 1891. That paper is entitled 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, and contains twelve pages, 
interesting as a specimen of the kind of litera- 
ture which receives the imprimatur of an Irish 
archbishop, but, from the scientific point of 
view, hardly worthy of a Todd professor of the 
Celtic languages. The following list of corri- 
genda contains the result of all the criticisms 
contained in that paper which seem to me of 
any value : 


P. lxxiii., col. 1, dele the article caisel. 

», Ixxxvii., col. 1, 1 12, for “ ministerium 
‘ credence-table,’ ”’ read “‘ ministerium 
‘sacrorum vasorum... congeries et 
apparatus,’ ”’ Ducange, v. 399, col. 2. 

evii., 1. 20, for paten, read chalice. 

170, Il. 15, 16, for “1... even,” read ‘ pil- 
grimage and exile is the world to me 
even.” 

Note 2. 
mei. 

174, 1. 21, for relics and shrines, read reli- 
quaries and service-sets. 

193, 1. 8, for be blessed, read greet. 

207, 1. 17, for reflected (¥) that, read neglected 
him till. 

219, 1. 27, after to, insert my mother. 

250, 1. 5, for curse whoever brought thee 
here; read take (my) curse. What 
brought thee here ¥ 

287, ll. 4, 5, for the clerics . . . not, read they 

sought the clerics of the province of 
Connaught, to banish it from them, 
and they found none. 

1, 31, for he raises up, read uprose, 


For per mundum, read patres 


” 





P, 378, col. 1, the twenty-fifth entry should 
stand thus: Druim Sailech 165 = 
Dorsum Salicis, Book of Armagh, 
6" 1, an old name for the site of 
Armagh. 

To the above I may add a corrigendum and 
three addenda which lately occurred to me. 

Luch, ‘‘ mouse,” is a t-stem, as we see from 
the ace. pl. Jochtha, Book of Leinster, 289° 17. 
Therefore, in lines 3744, 3746, for lochait, read 
lochai. A corresponding change is needed in 
p. lvii., where Juch is wrongly treated as a stem 
in xt. 

For the prep. Ja, meaning “by” (i.e., be- 
gotten by),* there is a good Deleystelle in the 
Book of Leinster, 287": ‘*In la Core in mac, 
a ben?” or Fergus, “Is leis,” ar in ben. 

Two instances of the gen. sg. of wathad with 
an ordinal + are contained in the Lebar Brece, 
p. 90: Aile uathaid esci Mirtai in démnach is 
nessom, and Cethrumad uatha/d esci Itin in 
démnach is nessom. 

The passage in the Life of Senan (Lismore 
Lives, 1. 2080), where a bishop gets up from his 
dinner with a thighbone in his hand, is illus- 
trated by the following quotation from Posi- 
donius’ account of the Gaulish Celts : 

Tpocpépovta St radta Kabapeiws piv, AcovTwhas Se, 
Tais xepoly auporépas alpoyvtes bAa mean, Kat amodax- 
VOVYTESs. 

This is one of the proofs that the Gauls of the 
first century before Christ, and the Irish of the 
sixth century after Christ, were in nearly the 
same stage of civilisation. 

WHITLEY STOKES. 








DEFOE AND MARY ASTELL. 
Norwood: March 16, 1891. 


In the AcADEMY for March 14, Herr Karl 
D. Biilbring takes up the cudgels for Mary 
Astell against Daniel Defoe. As a Presby- 
terian, I am interested in Defoe; and I certainly 
think it improbable that he would affirm the 
priority of his own scheme, had ‘‘ Mary Astell’s 
book caused Defoe to write his chapter.” I 
immediately referred to the two authorities 
quoted by Herr Biilbring (The Dictionary of 
National Biography and Defoe’s Lssay on 
Projects), and I cannot help disagreeing with 
his conclusions, though I do so with diffidence, 
being a mere amateur in literary questions. 

Herr Biilbring has singled out one point of 
coincidence—more apparent than real—and has 
overlooked the fact that the whole aim and 
character of Mary Astell’s institution were very 
different from those of Defoe’s, as indeed Defoe 
himself pointed out. Mary Astell’s proposal 
was named by herself a ‘ Religious Retire- 
ment,” and this was evidently the essence of 
it; in fact, it was “‘ a retreat from the world,” 


‘aud 


| Wherefore, 


Defoe’s institution, on the other hand, was 
due to his feeling that ‘‘ we deny the advant- 
ages of learning to women,” and that this was 
‘‘one of the mest barbarous customs in the 
world.” And he goes on to say (as Herr Biil- 
bring quotes in part) : 
**T mean both the 
the government 
is proposed by that 
the Academy I 

from public 


model, the teaching, 
different from what 
ingenious lady. . .. 
propose should 
schools, wherein 


differ little 


| such ladies as are willing to study should have 
| all the advantages of learning suitable to their 


| genius. 


and she only refrained from calling it a | 


‘“ monastery’ because she realised that such a 
name would be at once fatal to its success. An 
institution where the services were performed 
daily in the cathedral manner, and the Holy 
Eucharist was celebrated at least once every 


week, where all the fasts of the Church was | 
observed, must have been primarily religious. 
So far as the account in the National Dictionary | 


of Biography goes, no direct evidence is given 
of the reason which led its author to allow in- 
mates to leave whenever they wished. How- 
ever, the mention of the ‘‘ fear of reproach” 
certainly suggests that this was due to her per- 
ception of the fact that the state of mind fitted 
for such a life of religious celibacy might, in 
the course of time, pass away; and that in such 
a case, it was a praiseworthy course to give up 
this life, and no one acting thus should feel 
any fear of reproach. 

* See the Acapemy for February 7, 1891, p. 139, 
co]. 1, note 3. 

t+ Ibid, note 6. 





But since some severities of discipline 
more than ordinary would be absolutely necessary 
to preserve the reputation of the house, that 
persons of quality and fortune might not be afraid 
to venture their children thither, I shall venture 
to make a small scheme by way of essay.”’ 

His second regulation, which is the point of 
Herr Biilbring’s letter, is one of the means he 
uses to attain this end, and for this end alone it 
is introduced. The work of the inmates of his 
Academy comprises 
‘* all sorts of breeding suitable to both their genius 
and their quality, and in particular music and 
dancing’’; *‘ besides this, they should be taught 
languages, as particularly I'rench and Italian”? ; 
‘* they should, as a particular study, be taught all 


| the graces of speech and all the necessary air of 


conversation ’’; ‘‘they should be taught to read 
books, and especially history.’’ 


** In short,” says Defoe, at the end of his pro- 
ject, “‘I wovld have men take women for 
companions, and educate them to be fit for it” ; 
and he goes on to quote as a warning a lady 
who “‘ had been cloistered up all her time.” 
Mary Astell may have formally and decidedly 
advocated the educational rights of her sex, as 
I hope Herr Biilbring will succeed in proving 
in the Journal of Education. But that fact 
hardly entitles us to look on Defoe, in the face 
of his express denial, as a plagiarist, especially 
when a consideration of the character of the 
two schemes tends to show that they are really 
independent, and that the one common point 
was reached by their authors by quite different 


paths. 
S. W. CARRUTHERS. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Wepyespay, April 1, 8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: “The Pro- 
posed University for Wales,” by Prof. T. F. Roberts. 

8 pm. Elizabethan: “The Relation of Painter’s 
Palace of Pleasure to the English Romantic Drama,” by 
Mr. J. A. Symonds. 

Tuvrspay, April 2, 8 p.m. Linnean: “ Variations in the 
Floral Symmetry of certain Plants having Irregular 
Corollas,”’ by Mr. W. Bateson and Miss Anna Bateson ; 
**T wo New Genera of Orchids from the East Indies,” by 
Mr. H. N. Ridley. 

Fripay, April 3,8 p.m. Geologists’ Association. 


SCIENCE. 
OF CLASSICAL 
POETRY. 

Die Indischen Inschriften und das Alter der 
Indischen Kunstpoesie. By Georg Biihler. 
(Vienna. ) 

Tuts brilliant essay will arrest the attention 

of all students of the history of Sanskrit liter- 

ature. Fergusson was the author of the in- 
genious but perverse theory, according to 
which Vikramaditya, of the era named after 
him, which runs from 56 B.c., really lived in 

5444.p. According to Fergusson, the Brah- 

mins, who in or about 1000 a.p. “‘ invented ” 

the Vikramiditya era, through hatred of a 
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current Buddhist mode of reckoning, chose 


as the eponymous hero of the new era, a 
sovereign who defeated the barbarians in 
544 a.D., but, for convenience of reckoning, 
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put him in the year 601 instead of the year 
1 of his own era. By and by this odd 
detail dropped out of memory; and the 
consequence was that a whole body of 
literary tradition, which centred round Vik- 
ramiditya, was shifted back 600 years, to 
the utter confusion of the whole subject. 

This was the theory to which Prof. 
Max Miiller gave a provisional assent, 
and on which his own theory of a renais- 
sance of Sanskrit literature (Jndia, What 
can it Teach Us? p. 281 ff.) in the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. is to a great extent 
based. Throughout a paper full, as was to 
be expected, of matter that will always be 
valuable, Max Miiller set himself to show 
that there was nothing in the facts accessible 
to us inconsistent with a Vikramaditya 
reigning in the year a.p. 544, patron of 
Kilidisa and other great lights of Sanskrit 
classical literature. A literary interregnum 
of some six centuries was put down to in- 
vasions of the barbarians. 

When Fergusson and Max Miller wrote, 
it was the fact that no inscription or docu- 
ment of any kind dated in the Vikrami- 
ditya era prior to a.p. 544 was known to 
exist. Too much importance was perhaps 
attached to that. Inscriptions or docu- 
ments of any kind are comparatively rare 
for that early period. Even now we cannot 
quote any prior to a.p. 544, which are 
dated in the Vikramaditya era eo nomine. But 
the discovery of the Mandasor inscription 
(427 a.p.) and the identification of the “‘ era 
of the Malavas,” in which it is dated, with 
the Vikramiditya era, had already put it 
beyond doubt that the era was in common 
use before the year to which Fergusson 
referred it. The significance of the Mandasér 
inscription was first pointed out by the 
present writer. B.B., R.A.S. xviil., p. 381, 
The question, however, rested here. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that Patanjali’s 
Mahibhishya contained, among other poeti- 
cal quotations, one from a poet who must 
have lived after Kalidisa; and Kielhorn 
has very recently shown good reason for 
believing that the author of the Mandasér 
inscription was familiar with one of Kéli- 
diisa’s works. But Miiller’s theory still 
held the field. 

In the present paper Biihler reviews the 
whole question, with the aid of eighteen of 
Fleet’s inscriptions (two of which he 
examines in detail) and of some earlier ones. 
It would be impossible to speak too highly 
of the way in which the task is performed. 
The paper is a brilliant example of what 
can be done by one who is at once a good 
epigraphist and a good Sanskritist, in the 
way of utilising the material which the 
energy of Mr. Fleet and the liberality of 
the Government of India have now made 
accessible. Particulars could not be easily 
given here to any advantage. It is enough 
to say that the results arrived at render 
the ‘renaissance of Sanskrit literature ” 
theory no longer tenable. The existence of 
Sanskrit poetry, and of well-known and 
opposing schools of that poetry, is here 
traced from the fifth century, through the 
fourth and third, back to the second of our 
era. The paper gives a fresh start which 
was sorely wanted. All future writing on 


the subject will have to reckon with the 
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demonstration it affords, that it is to the 
centuries before our era, and not to the 
sixth century, A.v., that we must look for 
the beginnings of classical Sanskrit poetry. 
Perer Pererson. 





SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 





The Meteoritic Hypothesis. By J. Norman 
Lockyer. (Macmillan.) In this volume are 


presented the author’s most recent experiments 
and arguments as to the meteoritic origin 
of stars, comets, and nebulae. The work is 
crowded with original observations ; and no 
review, however elaborate, could convey a 
fair idea of the refined experiments and in- 
genious discussions which Mr. Norman Lockyer 
here offers to the scientific reader, be he 
chemist, physicist, or astronomer. The com- 
plexity of the subject may be gauged by 
referring to the headings of the nine parts into 
which the volume is divided. These are the Fall 
and Nature of Meteorites, the Spectroscopy of 
Meteorites, Meteorites in the Air, Meteor- 
Swarms and Comets, Meteorites in Space, New 
Grouping of Cosmical Bodies, the Origin of 
Binary and Multiple Systems, and the Varia- 
bility in Light and Colour of Cosmical Bodies. 
The last part contains a summary of the 
meteoritic hypothesis, and takes the form of 
twenty-seven ‘‘ General Conclusions.” These 
strongly support the fundamental idea of a 
general unity of origin and development in all 
cosmical bodies. Chemical considerations con- 
stitute so large a part of the author’s arguments 
that we are justified in including the volume 
before us under this heading, and in speaking 
of it as a very valuable addition to the literature 
of chemistry. 

Elementary Systematic Chemistry. By W. 
Ramsay. (J. & A. Churchill.) The professor 
of chemistry in University College, London, 
has contrived to present, in 350 small pages, a 
clear account of the leading facts and theories 
of chemical physics, of the chief elements and 
their more important inorganic compounds, and 
even of the main foundations of organic 
chemistry. To the chemistry of carbon com- 
pounds 140 pages are allotted—a larger 
allowance than usual in elementary manuals of 
general chemistry having a scope similar to 
that of the book before us. We may safely say 
that the entire volume presents a clearly- 
defined sketch of the science, and should serve, 
as the author remarks in his preface, to demon- 
strate the value of chemical study,as a training 
in classification, and as a means of developing 
the reasoning powers. The only part of the 
book to which we can take exception consists 
of the last two pages (343 and 344), in which 
the author attempts to deal with a whole crowd 
of organic substances of ‘‘ unknown constitu- 
tion.”” These two pages require searching re- 
vision. We cannot endorse the statement that 
chlorophyll ‘‘ appears to contain no nitrogen, 
but iron.” Some of the remarks about fibrin, 
legumin, and haemoglobin are also open to 
criticism. 

** HEINEMANN’S SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS,” — 
Manual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper anid 
Lead Ores. By W. L. Brown. (Heinemann.) 
Practically this is a student’s handbook for 
the assay of gold and silver only, as but six 
pages are given to copper and no more than 
eight to lead. The volume is, according to a 
recent protest from the author, an vwn- 
authorised English reprint, with some insig- 
nificant alterations 





fuel. The book is calculated to serve the some- 
what limited purpose for which, we presume, 
the original work was prepared. The illustra- 
tions in the text are, for the most part, blurred 
and black. The index has the rare fault of 
being too full, for many of the entries therein, 
notably those of the majority of the elements 


| and of a large number of minerals, give refer- 








and additions, of a well- 


known and—we may without hesitation say— | 


meritorious American Manual. 
ought not to bear on its cover and 
title two authors’ names. 


It certainly | 


ences to pages of the Manual where nothing 
can be found but a name—no further informa- 
tion, in fact, than that afforded by the bare 
mention made in the index itself. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. By Sir H. E. 
Roscoe and C. Schorlemmer. Vol. III. — 
Organic Chemistry. Part III. New Edition. 
(Macmillan.) During the five years which 
have elapsed since the first edition of this 
section of the Treatise was published very great 
progress has been made in the study of the 
aromatic compounds. The authors have re- 
written the volume, and increased its bulk by 
something like fifty pages. The latest dis- 
cussions on the constitution of benzene, and an 
account of all the more important of its 
recently-discovered derivatives, have been in- 
corporated with the text. That wonderfully 
fertile conception of the “benzene ring” is 
fully and clearly developed in the revised 
edition before us. 


‘* ENCYCLOPAEDIE DER NATURWISSEN- 
SCHAFTEN.” — Handwirterbuch der Chemie. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. A. Ladenburg, 40 und 
41 Lief. (Breslau: Trewendt.) In these two 
parts of the great German Dictionary of 
Chemistry, the eighth volume is completed and 
the ninth begun. The articles comprised in the 
two numbers are — Phenanthren and the 
Xanthon group; Phenazin; Phenols; Phenolic 
acids, and Phosphorus. We are glad to find 
a large number of structural formulae in the 
text, for, even in an abbreviated form, they 
are of signal service in elucidating the relation- 
ships of some of the more complex bodies 
under discussion. On the whole, we have 
nothing but praise for this laborious and 
useful compilation. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
Mr. WILLIAM ANDERSON has been elected pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the Royal Academy, in 
succession to the late John Marshall. 


THE publication is announced of a German 
translation of Mr. Lennox Browne’s monograph 
on Noch’s Remedy, in relation specially to Throat 
Consumption. Simultaneously a French trans- 
lation of his work on The Throat and Nose and 
their Diseases will appear in Paris. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES, 


AFTER the excitement caused by the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ New Aristotle,” it seems strange 
to find no reference to it in the Journal of 
Philology (Macmillan), which is edited by two 
of our best Aristotelian scholars. Some of the 
articles, however, are of exceptional interest. 
The longest, and perhaps the most important, 
is that by the Rev. Jos. M. Cotterill, in which 
he seems to prove decisively the spuriousness of 
the Epistle to the Philippians attributed to 
Polycarp, by tracing its contents back to the 
Homilies of Antiochus Palaestinensis, whom he 
is disposed to regard as himself the author of 
the Epistle. Next in value we should be dis- 
posed to place the statistical investigation of 
the augment in Homer by Mr. Arthur Platt. 
His conclusions are: (1) That the augment has 


as its short | been largely added to our text (though also 
The editor, Mr. | occasionally dropped), since the poems were 


A. B. Griffiths, has done little more than add | composed; (2) that the more correct usage is 
a chapter of twenty-four pages on the assay of | for the gnomic and perfect aorists to have the 
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augment, not the other aorists, still less the 
imperfect, and still less again the pluperfect ; 
(3) that the augment was a method of em- 
phasing, and not purely a sign of past time. 
Mr. H. E. Malden and Prof. W. Ridgeway con- 
tinue their discussion upon Caesar’s invasion 
of Britain, the latter reiterating his arguments 
that Caesar started on both occasions from Cape 
Grisnez and landed in Pevensey Bay. Mr. 
Robinson Ellis contributes Adversaria on various 
Greek and Latin authors, and Prof. Nettleship 
continues his notes on the Vatican Glossary 
3321. 

No less than thirty-six columns of the 
Classical Review are occupied with notes on the 
text of “Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens,” some of which are taken from the 
AcADEMY and others from papers read before 
the Cambridge Philological Society; and a 
further list of similar notes is promised for the 
April number. A noteworthy feature is that 
Mr. Kenyon has compared the emendations 
offered with the papyrus, and himself added a 
note where they are confirmed by the MS. 
reading. Ina separate article, W. G. Ruther- 
ford points out the bearing of the papyrus on 
some cardinal points in textual criticism, from 
the point of view of the school of Cobet. Mr. 
J. B. Mayor gives a list of un-Aristotelian 
words and phrases contained in the work, in 
support of the impression, produced on his 
mind by the general tone of thought and 
language, that Aristotle was certainly not the 
author. The fragments of the ‘‘ Antiope”’ of 
Euripides, published by Prof. Mahaffy in 
Hermathena, also come in for emendation at 
the hands of Prof. Lewis Campbell and Dr. 
Rutherford. Mr. F. F. Abbott, of Yale Uni- 
versity, sends a note upon the etymology of 
Italian osteria, in opposition to the received 
view that it preserves the old Latin confusion 
of hostis—hospes. 


THE Revue Critique for March 9 opens with 

a review of ‘‘ Aristotle on the Constitution of 
Athens,” by M. Haussoullier. It is mainly 
devoted to a summary of its contents, from the 
point of view of historic interest. But we may 
quote the following passage :— 
“Le livre est admirablement imprimé, avec ces 
beaux caractéres gros et gras que nous devrions 
bien emprunter 4 l’Angleterre. Si je voulais 
chercher chicane 4 M. Kenyon, je lui dirais que les 
fautes d’accent abondent * * * Mais je veux étre 
plus généreux que ses compatriotes quile malmé- 
nent si fort et je lui renouvelle tous mes remer- 
ciments.”’ 


The next article in the same number is a review 
of Prof. Ramsay’s ‘‘ Historical Geography of 
Asia Minor,”’ by M. Salomon Reinach. 


M. BartuféLemy SAINT-HILAIRE contributes 
to the Revue Bleue for March 21 the first 
instalment of a review of the ‘‘ Constitution of 
Athens.” This review is likewise historical, in 
the main; but it is worthy of mention that the 
Nestor of Aristotelian scholars prongunces un- 
hesitatingly in favour of the authenticity of 
the treatise. 


WE have received a copy of the third edition 
of Demosthenes De Corona, by Gabriel Sophocles, 
of Athens. Three points about it seem worthy 
of notice. It is published at Athens by a 
German publisher (Barth & Von Hirst). It is 
described as being ‘‘revised according to the 
latest European editions.” This calls to mind 
Sir R. F. Burton’s epigram, that Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe “‘ made a prodigious reputation in 
Europe—by living out of it”; to which some 
wiseacre retorted that Constantinople is not 
out of Europe. Thirdly, it bears on the verso 
of the title-page the following legend, duly 
signed with the autograph of the editor :— 


“a > 
Tay avritomov ui; pépov Thy idibxeipov Swoypaphy pov 
. : 
Diderar Kard Tos wep) Towov véuous ws KAOTiUGoy— 











from which it may be inferred that the Greek 
law of copyright does not contemplate editions 
running into tens of thousands. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Puro oaicat Socrery.—( Friday, March 6.) 


Tatrovurp Ety, Esa., in the chair.—Prof. Terrien 
de Lacouperie read a paper on the ‘‘ Non-Chinese 
writings of China and Central Asia.’”’ The most 
remarkable of these writings is the Chinese writing 
itself, whose origin is now clearly shown to have 
been foreign. The proofs put forward as decisive 
on the subject belong to four classes: (1) manifest 
derivation of the oldest Chinese characters, not 
only in the case of single signs, but also in that of 
complex symbols, inclusive of the signs for several 
metals and the cardinal points, from the actual forms 
assumed by the written characters of Babylonia 
and Elam at the time of Gudea (2500 B.c.); 
(2) Souvenirs in the Chinese legends of the cunei- 
form writing ; (3) Cuneitic shapes of some ancient 
Chinese characters; (4) No traces whatever of a 
hieroglyphic period of writing in China. The sole 
traces of a script, should it be so called, before the 
immigration of the Bak families, civilisers of 
China, were the cup-marks, found by the latter on 
the cliffs of the Ho and Loh rivers, which gave 
rise to the legends of the Ho-T’u and Loh Shu. 
The Buddhist missionaries, Tse-Kao in 221 and 
Li Fang in 219 n.c., Kasyapa Mantanga. and 
Gobherana in 67 a.p., and others afterwards, in- 
troduced the Sanskrit writing, which, however, 
was confined to themselves alone. In the fifth 
century an alphabet of thirteen letters was ex- 
tensively used at the court of the Wei Tartars, 
then ruling over Northern China. It was called 
the Si Yii Hu Shu, and is described as in use as far 
as Kiu-tze, Kao-tchang, and among the Tuh 
Kiuh-huns; eastwards it formed most probably 
the Corean writing, and it was apparently a simpli- 
fication by the Buddhists of a richer alphabet, 
adapted to the limited exigencies of the Tartar 
dialects. West of this, in the Tarym basin, at 
Kashgar, Och, Khazandha, Akin, Kutche, and 
Aksu, the writing closely resembled the Sanskrit 
character. It is represented by the MS. on birch 
bark brought back lately from one of the buried 
cities near Kuchar by Lieut. Bower. And in 
Tokharistan an alphabet of twenty-five letters from 
left to right, apparently not Indian in origin, was 
employed. All this about 630 a.p., according to 
the statements of the Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsang. North of the Hu and of the preceding was 
the Suljek writing, composed of thirty odd charac- 
ters, spoken of by the same pilgrim. This is 
perhaps the same as that of the Ienissei and 
Karakorum inscriptions, which were in use in the 
latter country in the eighth century, a.p., and is 
now trying the sagacity cf several scholars. This 
curious script, which is not without resemblances 
to both the Indo-Bactrian and the Runic charac- 
ters, was superseded in the following century by 
the Nestorian writing of Syriac origin, introduced 
into China in 635 a.p., shown by the celebrated 
inscription of Si-ngan-fu. From this Semitic 
writing were derived successively the Uigur so- 
called, and in 1251-1311 the Mongol, the latter 
giving birth, in 1599, to the Mandshu, and after- 
wards to the Kalmuck characters. The northern 
frontagers of China andits part-conquerors had 
special writings made for themselves. In 920 the 
K’itai or Liao Tartars invented several thousand 
large characters, and also some smaller ones. In 
1030 the Tangutans or Si-Hia invented a writing 
rather complicated, which is represented on some 
coins and the seventh version of the Kew-yung 
Kwan inscription. In 1119 the Jurtchen or Kin 
Tartars invented about a thousand characters, 
represented by the inscription of Liang-Kiun 
Salikhan ; in 1145 the same Tartars invented another 
writing represented by the Yen-t’ai inscription 
and a vocabulary of 881 words lately discovered. 
And in 1269 the Yuen Mongols invented the 
Bashpa characters, forty-one in number; but these 
were little used, and disappeared entirely after 
eighty-five years. In the South-west of China the 
non-Chinese tribes have had and still have 
writings of their own. The most remarkable is 
that of the Lolos, which existed as carly as 9 a.p. 





in N. E. Yunnan and was called the Tsuan writing. 
Manuscripts have come to Europe which show the 
number of characters to be at least 450, and a 
vocabulary is in preparation bya missionary. The 
Miao-tze of Kueitchou had in 1650 a writing of 
their own, a specimen of which is preserved by 
Luh Tze Yuen, a Chinese author of the period. 
The Shui-Kia or Pu-Shui of 8S. W. Kueitchou 
have a special writing, apparently derived from 
the Chinese Li character ; it is represented by a MS. 
in the British Museum. ‘The Mosso or Nashi have 
a sort of writing, partly pictorial, and chiefly in 
use for purposes of witchcraft. It is mentioned 
by the Chinese in the beginning of the last century ; 
there are manuscripts in London and in Paris. 
Another writing of about 200 signs, mixed in 
character, many of them being corruptions of 
Chinese, is illustrated by a bilingual MS. in the 
Musée du Trocadéro at Paris; the other writing is 
Mosso. The Pah-y or Chinese Shans have also a 
writing of their own, represented by texts from the 
Ming dynasty downwards, which may be derived 
from Tibetan. Specimens of twenty-three writings 
out of the twenty-six mentioned in the paper were 
exhibited at the meeting. 


EprnsvurcuH Martuematicat Socrery.—(Friday, 

March 13.) 
Dr. J. S. Mackay in the chair.—Dr. William 
Peddie discussed the use of dimensional equations 
in physics; Mr. A, J. Pressland read a paper on 
some relations between the median and orthic 
triangles; and a note was submitted from Mr. 
William Renton on an expansion in the differential 
calculus. 


Ruskin Socrety.—(/riday, March 13.) 


Tue Rev. Mark Witks in the chair.—Mr. William 
White, curator of the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield, 
read a paper on the history and contents of that 
institution. He stated that the museum, as origi- 
nally formed at Walkley, near Sheffield, was esta- 
blished by Mr. Ruskin in order to carry out some 
of the objects of St. George’s Guild. The question 
has often been asked why Sheffield was chosen. 
The reasons have been clearly stated by Mr. 
Ruskin himself, one being that it is the centre of 
iron art industry, in which English work was the 
most masterful; another reason was that it is not 
far from some of the finest specimens of architec- 
tural work, such as York, Lincoln, Fountains 
Abbey, &c., &c. In consequence of the inacessi- 
bility of the museum at Walkley, the corporation 
of Sheffield, when securing Meersbrook Hall, were 
anxious that the Ruskin Museum should be removed 
thither. After some delay the present building 
was formally opened, amid considerable enthusiasm, 
on April 15 of last year by the Earl of Carlisle. 
Here are stored the valuable objects which Mr. 
Ruskin has given to the Guild or bought out of its 
contributed funds. The contents are for the most 
part unique examples selected by Mr. Ruskin or 
specially produced under his direction for a par- 
ticular purpose, namely study, not of a superficial 
but of an advanced kind. Mr. White mentioned 
the splendid collection of minerals and precious 
stones (so far as individual specimens were con- 
cerned, many of them are unrivalled), and the 
collection of casts taken by Mr. Ruskin himself 
in Rouen and Venice illustrating ancient Gothic 
art. There are also specimens of the Italian 
masters most admired by Mr. Ruskin, many of 
them illustrating the pictures mentioned in his 
works. The library contains many valuable 
volumes—illuminated missals, black-letter books. 
The number of admissions to the museum has ex- 
ceeded expectation; the average daily attendance 
(including the period of three hours opening on 
Sunday afternoons) during the latter half of last 
year reached 348. 


ARISTOTELIAN Socrety.—(Menday, March 16.) 


Suapwortx H. Hopeson, Esa., president, in the 
chair.—Mr. R. J. Ryle read a paper on “ The 
Philosophy of Roger Bacon.’’ The published works 
of Roger Bacon deal chiefly with his scientific 
doctrines. These works do not contain more than 
a popular discussion of the philosophical questions 
of his day. His doctrine of ‘‘ Offendicula,’”’ or 
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hindrances to the discovery of truth, are only in a 
loose and general way comparable with the more 
comprehensive and systematic Idola of Francis 
Bacon. He insists on language as the first gate- 
way to wisdom, at least for the Latins who have to 
learn all the sciences from writings in foreign 
tongues. After language he places mathematics as 
being indispensable for all other sciences, and as 
being necessary for the accurate study of all kinds 
of actions and re-actions. He discusses the various 
modes of propagation of ‘‘ Impressions’’ from one 
point to another; and in dealing with the con- 
troversy as to the origin of ‘‘ diversity,’’ he combats 
the view that ‘‘form’’ is the only source of it, as 
at once unphilosophical and heretical. On similar 
grounds he opposes the doctrine of the Infinity of 
the World. Throughout his writings he regards 
Aristotle as the greatest of philosophers, and ranks 
Averrhoes and Avicenna next after him. On the 
great mediaeval question of Universals he takes 
the side of individuals as to priority and worth in 
the system of the world, while he maintains the 
existence of Universals to be in individuals only. 
He gives practical proof of his own appreciation of 
inductive enquiry in many branches of science, 
more especially in astronomy and optics. His 
treatise ‘‘De Perspectivis’? on the latter subject 
held a position of well recognised authority till the 
sixteenth century, though the rest of his works 
were almost lost in oblivion. His chapter ‘‘ De 
Scientia Experimentali,’”’ analysed by Whewell in 
the Ilistory of Inductive Sciences, is in many parts 
worthy of comparison with Francis Bacon’s Novwm 
Organon; but the resemblances of his doctrines to 
those of later time are often verbal rather than 
real. Ilis philosophical position was in the main 
that of the Schoolmen of his age, as appears from 
his habitual neglect of the distinction between the 
‘‘ sensible’? and the ‘‘ logical,’? as well as from 
his treatment of authority and of experience. The 
paper was followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


Hints to Amateurs: a Handbook on Art. By 
Louise Jopling. (Chapman & Hall.) This 
is avery kind book. Amateurs are sadly in 
want of hints, and it is not every artist who 
will take the trouble to give the sort of hints 
that they want. Most of them probably could 
not do so if they chose. ‘‘ Put yourself in his 
place” is difficult for those who have never 
been there; and the condition of the untrained 
aspirant who wants to get on, but has started 
in every path except the right one, is more or 
less unknown to the ordinary professional, who 
has gone through the schools as a_ serious 
student. To say that Mrs. Jopling is eminently 
calculated to direct the amateur is in no way 
unccmplimentary. She has long passed ‘ the 
slough of despond,” of which she speaks so 
sympathetically. But if there is no trace of the 
amateur in her workmanship, it retains the 
freshness, the freak, in a word, the light- 
heartedness, which one sb often misses in the 
‘* professor’; and she has evidently a lively and 
imaginative sympathy with the struggles of 
the untrained. Her preface is marked by sound 
advice, but this is mixed with such cheerful 
encouragement that it will dissipate the clouds 
from many a disheartened and anxious face. 
She can write, too, as well as paint. Her 
reminder that the ‘‘amateur” signifies the 
“lover” is excellently in place; and happy, 
indeed, is her distinction between the pro- 
fessional who ‘very often has made his 
start in life with a lack of money” and 
the amateur who has been “ burdened 
with too much.” Nor is there any want 
of brightness in her lessons. They are quite 
good to read ‘‘ by themselves,” so to speak, and 
their doctrine is excellent. What, for instance, 
can be better or more needed just now than 
this: “In painting a head you must never 
forget that you are drawing it, although you 
do it in colour instead of in black and white. 


The latter is but modelling in one colour, and 
the former in many.” No amateur that is wise 
will neglect to acquire this little book. 


How to Shade from Models. By W. E. 
Sparkes. (Cassell.) This is a clearly-planned 
and intelligently-written manual of instruction 
on a very important branch of elementary art- 
training. No doubt the use of the stump has 
been abused, and too much has been made of 
neatly-elaborated execution in the drawings 
sent in for competition for prizes at art schools ; 
but the laws of light and shade are eternal, and 
a thorough comprehension of them is one of the 
most necessary equipments of an artist. Mr. 
W. E. Sparkes teaches theory and practice at the 
same time, and in the simplest manner; and his 
book may be recommended to the attention of 
those who draw, and of those who wish to know 
how to appreciate the drawings of others. 


A Manual of Wood Carving. By Charles G. 
Leland. (Whitaker.) ‘‘Good wine needs no 
bush,” and we hope that ‘‘ publishers’ notes” 
like that with which the present volume is pre- 
faced are not about to become general. Let 
publishers, if they think the practice a fair one, 
continue to advertise a few words out of an 
adverse review which, divorced from their con- 
text, give the impression of a favourable one— 
let them even, as at least one publisher does, 
follow the announcement of their new books 
with criticisms of their own composition; but 
the pages of the volume itself are usually left 
for the author to fill, and we think on the whole 
that this practice is a good one. Otherwise 
there is little fault to be found with this 
Manual, which describes the process of wood 
engraving with praiseworthy clearness. 


VERE Fosrer’s WaTER-CoLouR SERIES.— 
Landseer and Animal Painting in Englund. By 
W. J. Loftie and Stephen T. Dadd. (Blackie.) 
This is one of a series so well known that it is 
almost superfluous to say more about it than that 
it is quite up to the usual level. The care and 
taste of the Introduction, by Mr. Loftie, are, 
however, noteworthy; and Mr. Dadd’s directions 
for painting are clear and simple. The merit 
of some of the reproductions is more open to 
question. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tne publication is announced of an import- 
ant work on the late Alfred Stevens, the 
sculptor, by his pupil and friend, Mr. Hugh 
Stannus. It will be called Alfred Stevens and 
His Work, and will contain a brief memoir and 
an account of his principal productions. Not- 
withstanding Mr. Walter Armstrong’s careful 
study of the artist, published some years ago, 
Mr. Stannus’s book will supply a distinct 
want; and, in spite of the exhibition of 
the artist's productions at the winter 
exhibition of the Royal Academy in 1889, 
much yet remains to be done before due 
honour is paid to the memory of perhaps the 
greatest sculptor of the English school. The 
book will be published by the Autotype 
Company, who have been assisted in their 
reproductions by all the possessors of Stevens’s 
most important works, including the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s, Mr. Robert 8. Holford, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, and the Corporation of Liverpool. The 
subscription price of the book is six guineas, 
and the edition will be limited to 150 copies. 


A CORRESPONDENCE has been published be- 
tween Mr. TT. Humphry Ward and the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which the 
latter accepts on behalf of the Government an 
offer made by an anonymous friend of the latter 
to build a gallery for British art, at his own 
expense, and at a cost not exceeding £80,000, 
on a specified site at South Kensington, of 





which the area is almost as large as that 





covered by the National Gallery. It is stipu- 
lated, however, that the management is to be 
entirely separate from the Science and Art 
Department. 


Ir has been finally decided that the receiving- 
days for pictures, drawings, &c., at the Royal 
Academy shall be Saturday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, March 28, 30, and 31; and for sculp- 
ture, Wednesday, April 1. 


At last we are to have an authoritative 
description of the magnificent sarcophagi dis- 
covered some three years ago at Sidon by 
Hamdi Bey, the director of the imperial museum 
at Constantinople. It is written in French, 
with the collaboration of M. Théodore Reinach ; 
and wiil be published in a superb folio volume, 
at the subscription price of 160 frs. It will 
consist of about 250 pages of letterpress, illus- 
trated with fifty plates in heliogravure, and ten 
in chromolithography, besides a large plan and 
cuts in the text. 


UNDER the title of Studies of the Gods in 
Greece at Certain Sanctuaries, Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish shortly a series of eight lectures 
delivered a year ago at the Lowell Institute by 
Mr. Louis Dyer, late assistant-professor at 
Harvard, and also a graduate of Balliol college. 
The temples treated of are those of Apollo at 
Delphi and Delos, of Demeter at Cnidos and 
Eleusis, of Dionysus in Thrace and Attica, of 
Aesculapius at Epidauros, and of Aphrodite at 
Paphos. The volume will be illustrated with Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s plan of the temple of Eleusis and 
Mr. Elsey-Smith’s plans of Patmos. 


THE corporation of Birmingham have con- 
cluded arrangements for the purchase of two 
famous pictures: a ‘ Beata Beatrix,” by 
Rossetti, closely resembling that of the same 
name presented by the late Lord Mount- 
Temple to the National Gallery; and Mr. 
Ford Maddox Browne’s early work ‘‘ The Last 
of England.” 


A GENTLEMAN who is content to describe 
himself as ‘‘ the father of a foundation scholar,” 
but whois understood to be Dr. Collinson Morley, 
has presented to St. Paul’s School a magnificent 
series of fifty-nine framed engravings, repre- 
senting former alumni. The portraits are now 
hung up along the sides of the hall, with 
particulars of the personal history printed 
beneath each. Among them is an engraving 
of Milton on vellum, and a miniature of Major 
André. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. de Mély read a paper upon 
certain episcopal vestments, which are preserved 
at Lisieux, and are there ascribed to Thomas a 
Becket. On aclose examination of them, M. de 
Mély ascertained that both the form and the 
material belong rather to the thirteenth than 
to the twelfth century, and also that they are 
emblazoned with armorial bearings, a kind of 
ornamentation not in use in the time of Becket. 
A medieval parchment kept with them con- 
tains only the words ‘St. Thomas de C.” 
Now, there was in the thirteenth century 
another English prelate, with the same Christian 
name as Becket, who likewise obtained the 
honour of canonisation. This was St. Thomas 
de Canteloup or Cantilupe, Bishop of Hereford 
(1275-1282), and for a short time chancellor 
under Henry III. He belonged to the family 
of Gournay, and was allied to that of Bocken- 
ham ; and it appears. that the armorial bearings 
on the vestments are precisely those which 
English heralds assign to these two families. 


Tue most recent discovery at Rome, made 
by Monsignor Wilpert, chaplain of the Campo 
Santo at the Vatican, is that of a new chamber 
in the catacomb of Saints Peter and Marcellinus. 
The arch of the chamber is ornamented with 
paintings of the middle of the third century, 
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representing Christ in judgment, surrounded by 
the elect ; the annunciation; the adoration of 
the Magi and the Magi beholding the star; 
and the healing of the man born blind. At the 
angles of the arch are figures in prayer. 


THE STAGE. 
‘6 DIAMOND DENE”’ AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


Tux author of ‘‘ Diamond Dene ” is a writer 
new to stage-writing. Mr. Dam is an 
American journalist, established, as one 
hears, in London. He has caught the ear 
of the Vaudeville management; and Mr. 
Thorne on Wednesday week produced his 
four-act play, which has the support of a 
cast of almost unusual strength, Miss Jessie 
Millward and a new American actress, Miss 
Dorothy Dorr, having joined the company. 

‘Diamond Dene” is not the work of a 
writer with an individual view of life or 
character. It is not the work of a very 
keen observer of human nature or of a 
master of epigrammatic or graceful style. 
Yet it is written not at all incompetently ; 
and, if in certain points it lacks probability, 
it manages to sustain interest. This is, in 
part, by reason of its author having known 
how dexterously to provide it with at least 
two strong curtains ; in part, because it has 
a story which, on the whole, is firmly knit ; 
and, in part too, because the Vaudeville 
interpretation of the piece gives it every 
chance that it is possible for it to have. I 
am not disposed to tell its story at any 
length, for to do so is an especial function 
of the morning papers. I will proceed with 
promptitude to what in the present case is 
the main matter—the acting and the oppor- 
tunities for acting; and in treating these, 
however briefly, we shall gather something 
of the actual tale. 

Mr. Thomas Thorne gives, by no means 
for the first time, an admirable example of 
an actor-manager’s capacity to play with 
studious care a secondary d/e. He imperso- 
nates a divine, a tolerant, sweet-natured, 
nineteenth-century Vicar of Wakefield. He 
would appear from his frequent references 
to Whitby to be a beneficed clergyman 
somewhere in the North Riding; but he 
makes his appearance only in the town- 
house of a certain Mr. and Mrs. Dennison, 
and has little to do beyond being a general 
mediator, and delivering, in season and out 
of season, to the willing and the unwilling, 
whether they will hear or whether they will 
forbear, somewhat diluted versions of the 
Sermon on the Mount. After the stage- 
clergyman of Scandinavian origin, who is 
presented to us as quite the foolish and 
quite the commonplace person in a company 
otherwise composed of free-thinking heroes 
and free-thinking sinners, he is, it is pos- 
sible, a relief. He is, indeed, a little nearer 
the truth; and he is endowed by his im- 
personator with a measure of charm. But 
he has too little variety—and it may be 
even too little novelty—to be exceedingly 
effective. ‘There are occasions in the course 
of the play on which his words might be 
spared. Still Mr. Thorne speaks his words 
persuasively, and makes a picturesque and 
always sympathetic figure. The Mr. Den- 
nison, whose stage existence has already 








been made known, is played by Mr. H. B. | prophesying a very long run for Mr. Dam’s 





Conway. The author has not been kind to 
him. He is supposed to be a politician of 
some weight, an agreeable member of 
society, and a person whose domestic rela- 
tions are not altogether blameworthy. Of 
his good qualities, however, he shows us 
but little. He is oppressed—almost from 
the moment he is en scéne to almost the 
moment that the curtain falls on him finally 
—with the hideous burden of jealousy. On 
the slightest provocation, just as readily as 
on the greatest, he believes the worst things 
of the pretty blonde lady whose limpid 
simplicity of character—along with a little 
reasonable liking for flirtation—he ought to 
have been the first to understand. This 
gentleman, as presented by Mr. Conway, is 
sulky and morose; nor is Mr. Conway 
wrong in so picturing him. At last, 
in one act only—in the strong third 
act—he has an opportunity of arousing 
our sympathy. Things look bad against 
his wife, and he is very fond of her. He 
has his chance, he uses it, and it is over. I 
have seen Mr. Conway, as I have seen Mr. 
Thorne, in a part that has fitted him far 
better. Mr. Dennison’s brother, Robert 
Dennison of the Blues, is played excellently 
by Mr. Scott Buist. Mr. Buist is both 
earnest and simple. Mr. D’Orsay repre- 
sents a certain Lord Sheldon, who is sup- 
posed to unite the manner of Mayfair with 
the morals of the Burlington Arcade. Mr. 
Blythe is good as a detective whom the 
Home Office appears to have invested with 
fuller powers than is usual. He is not 
shown to be immensely ingenious, but he 
is shown to be immensely successful. I 
could wish to see Mr. Frederick Thorne in 
a part more proportioned to his talent and 
long experience than that of the commonest 
type of stage-butler. 

The main interest must really rest with 
the two women—the woman who, having 
a very innocent secret, is accused of 
having a guilty one; and the woman who, 
having been a good nurse and an accom- 
plished thief, a genial companion and a 
plotter as deep as Vautrin, impersonates her 
employer to receive a cheque, and is mis- 
taken for Mrs. Dennison on the staircase of 
a restaurant to which Mrs. Dennison would 
only with reluctance have repaired. One 
of these women is quite good, but a very 
little foolish, since the courage of entire 
frankness is denied her; the other is not 
quite good by any means, but there are so 
many things—poverty and Vherédité too 
(most popular of excuses)—to make it very 
difficult for her not to be wicked. The first 
of these two women is played by Miss Dorr, 
with quiet, sympathetic power and reticent 
art—a pleasant personality, one of elegance 
and refinement, of course greatly aiding the 
effect. The second is played by Miss Jessie 
Millward, who has now a robustness of 
passion and a range of understanding never 
revealed in the old days at the Lyceum or the 
Adelphi. A long soliloquy is delivered by 
her with feeling, as well as with tact. She 
holds the stage, and everyone wishes the 
adventuress whom she _personates—the 
famous Diamond Dene herself—well out of 
her difficulties. 








I do not know that one is warranted in 





drama; but it has interest, it is strongly 
acted, and so is worth a visit. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








“ MARIAGE BLANC.” 

Paris: March 23, 1891. 
A curious incident has marked the recent 
production at the Comédie Francaise of M. 
Jules Lemaitre’s drama, ‘‘ Mariage Blanc.” 
The general rehearsal of a new play given 
specially for the press is generally supposed to 
be the last and definite version of the author’s 
work ; and this is more particularly the case 
at the Comédie Francaise, where the strictest 
attention is paid to every detail, as well as to 
the ensemble of the dramatic performances. It 
is therefore taken for granted that when 
Messieurs lesSociétaires invite the critics to a 
Répétition Générale everything is @ point, that 
we can write our articles on the new play as we 
have seen it on this occasion, and that, should 
uny alterations be made in the text at the last 
moment, they will not be of vital importance. 
Now it happened that, in the course of the 
general rehearsal of ‘‘ Mariage Blanc,’’ we were 
most of us struck with the utter repulsiveness 
of certain scenes; but the drama was so 
cleverly written and so admirably acted that 
we expected that both author and actors 
would risk the game and give the play as it 
stood. But it appears that immediately after 
the rehearsal M. Lemaitre and M. Fébvre, who 
plays the leading part in ‘“‘ Mariage Blanc,” set 
to work to re-cast certain scenes considered 
‘‘ trop scabreux,” and, at the same time, gavea 
dash of whitewash to the hero. The result of these 
changes was that the drama presented to the 
public on the occasion of the premiére was very 
different from the version given at the general re- 
hearsal ; in consequence, almost all the accounts 
and criticisms which appeared in the news- 
papers on Saturday last were faulty and have 
misled public opinion with regard to the new 
piece. This embroglio is explained by M. 
Lemaitre, this morning, in his ‘‘ Semaine 
dramatique ” in the Journal des Débats. The 
indignant confusion of the critics is a comedy in 
itself, and the whole affair will form an amusing 
episode in the dramatic annals of the current 
year. Now for the play as it was acted on and 
after the first night. 

Mme. Aubert (Mme. Pierson), a widow, and 
her two daughters are staying at Mentone 
in the hope of prolonging the life of Simone 
(Mlle. Reichenberg), the youngest daughter, 
who is in the last stage of consumption. 
Martha (Mlle. Marsy), the eldest daughter 
by a former marriage, offers a striking con- 
trast; for she is a tall and handsome self- 
willed girl who has been somewhat neglected 
in favour of her sister, and at times resents her 
mother’s neglect of her. The three women lead 
a retired life, entirely devoted to taking care of 
the invalid. Their only visitor is a good- 
natured philosopher, Dr. Doliveux (M. Laroche), 
who, in an evil hour, introduces a wolf into the 
fold in the person of the Comte de Thiévre 
(M. Fébvre), a rich bachelor of forty-five, who, 
under the outward appearance of a man of the 
most polished and fascinating manners, con- 
ceals the heartlessness of a cynic and a vivewr, 
combined with the greatest contempt for man- 
kind in general and for himself in particular. 
One morning M. de Thiévre, while strolling past 
the Auberts’ villa, overhears poor little Simone 
lamenting her sad fate ; but it is not so much 
the fear of approaching death that causes her 
grief, as the idea that she will have to quit this 
happy world without having known the bliss of 
being loved and loving in return: she can 
never be a wife or a mother, and at these 
thoughts she bursts into tears. It suddenly 





occurs to M. de Thi¢vre that this is a fine oppor- 
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tunity for doing a good action, of making 
himself at once useful and agreeable. So, with 
the easy fatuity of a Frenchman, he resolves 
to make love to Simone, win her heart, and 
even marry her, ‘‘for she cannot live more 
than a month or two, can she, doctor?” he 
cynically asks Dr. Doliveux, to whom he explains 
his charitable intentions. He will play the 
comedy of real love so well that Simone shall 
enjoy the sweet illusion and die happy. So the 
heartless Don Juan plays his part and soon 
wins the heart of Simone, but, need I add, he 
is, at the same time, caught in his own trap ; 
for by the side of the sweet, artless girl he 
learns, for the first time, how to love 
purely and devotedly. So far the pleasure 
of the spectator has only been marred 
by a little too much of the false sentimentality 
dear to French audiences: Simone is really a 
little too goody-goody, and her innocence is 
extraordinary. But the third act changes the 
state of affairs, M. de Thiévre has actually pro- 
posed been accepted, and the dying girl is now 
Comtesse de Thiévre. Love which is stronger 
than death has worked a miracle in a few days. 
Simone basking in the sunshine of happiness is, 
apparently, much better ; she dreams of coming 
happy days, she smiles at the phantasmagoria 
of bliss which lies before her, and forgets that 
she is standing on the brink of the grave. 
But her sister Martha, who thought that M. de 
Thicvre came to see them for the purpose of 
paying his addresses to her, is driven almost 
mad with jealousy when she finds out her 
mistake. She becomes frantic, and in a most 
painful scene accuses Simone of having robbed 
her, first of her mother’s affection, then of the 
heart of the man she loves, and tells her that she 
hates her beyond expression. Simone, aghast 
at this revelation, has a relapse, and is carried 
fainting out ofthe room. M. de Thiévre returns 
to upbraid Martha for her unjust and cruel 
conduct ; but the latter in passionate tones tells 
him of all the disappointments she has endured 
—of her youth and beauty wasting in despair, 
of the love she feels for him, and, almost in 
hysterics, falls into his arms. M. de Thiévre is at 
first quite taken aback at this unexpected out- 
burst; gradually,. however, the sensualist 
awakens, he finds that his sister-in-law is ‘ pas 
banale du tout,” and finally promises to meet 
her that evening. During this scene, Simone 
has entered the room on tiptoe; she slowly 
creeps up to her husband’s side, and on hearing 
him say ‘‘a ce soir!” to her sister, she sinks 
on the floor like a wounded bird. The culprits 
have neither seen nor heard her; but as her 
husband turns round he stumbles over the 
corpse of ‘‘ petite Simone,”’ whe, from the altar 
to the nuptial chamber, and from the nuptial 
chamber to the grave, has remained as fair and 
spotless as the orange blossoms of her bridal 
wreath. 

Such is the brief summary of ‘ Mariage 
Blanc,” which has proved neither a success nor 
a failure. The general tone of the play is 
artificial and morbid. The- character of de 
Thiévre is an attempt to produce on the stage 
a personification of one of those psychological 
studies of moral depravity dear to the Stend- 
halist school of literature and M. Bourget. It 
is to be regretted that so much talent, esprit, 
and exquisite dialogue should have been wasted 
on so poor a plot. 

CrcIL NICHOLSON. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
EVERYTHING comes to him who waits. Mr, 
Charles E. Stephens wrote a Symphony seven- 


teen years ago, and yet it was only heard for 
the first time in London last week at the second 





| Mr. Manns gave the music in full. 


Philharmonic Concert. A composer nowadays 
must work either on the lines fixed by the 
great masters or enter upon the tempting, 
though dangerous, path of programme music. 
Mr. Stephens resolved on the former course, 
and he has produced a work in which the 
thematic material is clearly set forth and 
cleverly developed. The influence of Mozart 
is felt, especially in the two middle movements 
(Adagio and Menuetto), but this can scarcely 
be a subject for reproach ; it is surely safer to 
follow Mozart than Wagner. Mr. Stephens 
conducted his own Symphony, and must have 
been pleased with the cordial reception given to 
him at the close. Mr. Leonard Borwick played 
Schumann’s Introduction and Allegro Appas- 
sionato in G (Op. 92) with his accustomed 
skill, and with more than his accustomed 
feeling and vigour. His solos were Mendels- 
sohn’s Prelude (Op. 104, No. 1) and Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor. The latter was well 
rendered, yet with a little too much German 
sentiment. Mr. Borwick played as _ encore 
Chopin’s Prelude in B flat minor. Mr. Hollman 
gave Bruch’s “ Kol Nidrei” as ’cello solo in 
his best manner. Mme. Valda sang Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Infelice’’ and an air from Rubinstein’s 
“Demon.” The latter suited her the better 
of the two, and enabled her to show to 
advantage a thoroughly well-trained voice. 
Mr. Cowen was, as usual, a careful conductor. 
The concert opened with Berlioz’s ‘‘ Carneval 
Romain,” and closed with Beethoven’s 
‘“« Egmont.” 

There was an interesting concert given by 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music 
at St. James’s Hall last Friday week. The 
“Tantum ergo” and ‘ Offertorium” of 
Schubert, recently produced at the Bach 
concert, were effectively rendered by soloists 
and choir. Mr. Gerald Walenn, a young but 
promising violinist, and his brother Herbert 
played with courage and with no small success 
Brahms’s difficult Double Concerto for violin 
and ’cello. Miss Margaret Ormerod, in the 
“Jewel” song, and Mr. Ernest Delsart, in 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Madamina,” both deserve honourable 
mention. Miss Kate Goodson played the 
Romance and Rondo from Chopin’s Concerto in 
E minor with neat technique and much taste. 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie conducted the concert. 

A new work of Grieg’s or, at any rate, one 
newly published,.was produced for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. The 
composer has set to music three scenes from 
Bjérnson’s drama “Olay Trygvason.” In 
these is depicted the conflict that arose when the 
Norwegian king attempted to convert his 
people to Christianity. The action is supposed 
to take place in an ancient Norse temple 
towards the end of the tenth century. The 
scenes deal only with the anger stirred up in 
the hearts of the sturdy old Northmen by this 
zealous missionary for the new faith. Hence 
the element of contrast is wanting. There is 
a certain rugged power and picturesqueness 
about the music, and admirers of Grieg will 
meet with many a characteristic figure and 
quaint harmony; but when not heard on the 





stage, the effect produced is certainly unsatis- 
factory. In the third scene, with its various | 
temple dances, there is evidently as much 
intended for the eye as for the ear. Grieg him- | 
self, in order to avoid monotony, has marked 
certain cuts and abbreviations for a concert per- | 
formance of his work; but, curiously enough, 
The solo 


| vocal parts were taken by Mme. Emily Squire 


|}and Mr. W. H. Brereton. 


The former sang 
fairly, but the part requires a voice of greater 
power. The lady was far more successful in 
an air from Mozart’s ‘‘ Titus.” The Crystal 


Palace choir sang well. M. Ysayé, the Belgian 
violinst, played Wienrawski’s Concerto in D, 
and solos by Bach and Saint-Saéns. 


His tone 


is wonderfully rich and pure, .nd his technique 
irreproachable. He obtained a brilliant success. 
The concert commenced with the ‘ Rienzi” 
Overture, admirably played by Mr. Manns’s 
orchestra. 

The thirty-third season of the Popular 
Concerts closed on Monday evening. The 
Brahms Quintet in G (Op. 111) was 
repeated, and a fresh hearing of the work helps 
one better to grasp its meaning and appreciate 
its beauties. The two middle movements are 
unquestionably above criticism. The opening 

egro improves on acquaintance, but the 
Finale still appears to us to lack inspiration. 
The performance, under Herr Joachim’s leader- 
ship, was exceptionally fine. A ‘ Serenata” 
for two violoncellos, by Signor Piatti—a melo- 
dious composition, and, as may be expected, 
effectively written for the instruments—was 
successfully performed by the composer and 
Mr. Whitehouse. Herr Joachim and Miss 
Fanny Davies played four of the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian Dances, and the audience, 
as a last favour, persuaded them to add two 
more. Miss L. Lehmann was the vocalist, and 
her own graceful song, ‘‘ Printemps d’Avril,’”” 
was encored. The concert concluded with 
Schumann’s Quintet, with Miss Fanny Davies 
at the pianoforte. 


The season of Popular Concerts just con- 
cluded is noticeable for the Brahms novelties 
introduced. They include the Sonata in C (Op. 
1), the Quintet in G. (Op. 3), and the new version 
of the B minor pianoforte Trio (Op. 8). An 
improvement in the choice of pianoforte solos 
deserves mention. A few seasons back it was 
the rule to give fugitive pieces. There has been 
an improvement. Last season eleven pro- 
grammes contained pianoforte Sonatas, but this 
year fifteen, and indeed one might almost say 
sixteen, for Schumann’s Op. 17 might almost be 
considered one. We think Mr. Chappell ought 
to set his face against transcriptions of Bach 
organ fugues. Last Saturday one arranged by 
Liszt was given. Bach has written very many 
for the pianoforte, of which all have not ye* 
been heard at these concerts. 

J. S. SuEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

THE Handel Triennial Festival will be held in 
June at the Crystal Palace. The ‘‘ Messiah ” and 
*‘Tsracl”’ will be given on the Monday and 
Friday (June 22 and 26). The programme of 
the Selection (June 24) will include, as novelties, 
four numbers from the 95th Psalm, written by 
Handel at Cannons, one being a sonata for 
orchestra; the Overtures to ‘‘Semele” and 
“‘ Giustino”’; a Minuet for strings from 
‘* Berenice’; and a Bourrée from the ‘ Water 
Music.”” The principal vocalists engaged are 
Mme. Albani, Miss Macintyre, Mme. Nordica, 
Mme. Belle Cole, and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 
Mr. Best will be organist, and Mr. Manns, as 
usual, conductor. The chorus and orchestra 
will number 4000 performers. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
APRIL. 2s. 6d. 

THE CENSUSES of the CENTURY. By F. Bayronp Harrison. 

THE GARDEN of DEATH. By Evetyy Pyne. 

THE HINDU MARRIAGE AGITATION. By Frepernic Pixcorr. 

THE SUN'S HEAT-RADIATION : a New Theory. By W. Gorr. 

THE FINE ART of FRAGRANCE. By L. C. Britock. 

THE PROBLEM of DOMESTIC SERVICE. By Frances McLaveuvin 

THE CHURCH and DISSENT in WALES. By Rev. T. Luovp 

WiLuraMs. 

ENGLISH and GERMAN MUSIC. By J. F. Rownornam. 

THE GIBEONITES of the STAGE. By C. H. Lirrrxetoy. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD: After Ten Years. By Epwarp Sacmoy. 
London: W. H. Auten & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place. 











“THE NEW REVIEW. 


APRIL.—Price Ninepence. 
AN APRIL FOOL: a Poem, By Aurrep Austin. 
THE LABOUR COMMISSION and its DUTIES. By Tom Maxy. 
THE SCIENCE of FICTION —I. By Pact Bovreer. 
Il. By Water Besant. 
Ill. By Tuomas Harpy. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE for OUR COUNTRY VILLAGES? By 
A. H. D. Actaxp, M.P. 
STRAY MEMORIES. By E.ten Terry. 
A MODEL CITY, or, REFORMED LONDON.—II. Drainage. By 
Antravr Arnoip, Chairman of the L.C.C. Main Drainage Committee 
ELIGION and PERSONAL INSIGHT. By Noraun Grissce. 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION and the FREE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
A Reply. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Sr. Pavw’s. 
XERCISE and TRAINING. By Sir Moreit Mackenziz, M.D. 
BUOKS and PLAYS. By Justis McCartuy, M.P. 
London: Lonemans, Green, & Co. 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 








ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


Current Torics.—LEADING ARTICLES—RECENT 


Decistons—CaAsEs OF THE WEEK—CASES BEFORE 
THE Bankruptcy REeGIstRARS—So.icrrors’ Cases— 
Reviews—NeEw Onvers—GENERAL 
DENCE—CovukTS—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 
APPOINTMENTS OxnitvARY—SOCIETIES 


AND AND 


INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, 1s. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date, 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. Viturrs. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Authors advised with «as t Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
21, Furnivau Sr., Hoivory, & 27,.Cuancery Lane, Lonpon 


CorreEsPpon- 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 

| Publisher. 
| Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d. 
| Office : 27, Cuancery Lang, W.C. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Seconp EpiT10n, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


| THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
rmons. 








“Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth.”—Christian World. 


| 

Loxpoxy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Furyivay Srreet, Horivory. 
| si meus 

| 

| 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


oN 
| MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
} The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 
Also for HIRE ONLY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRK BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 
TW. per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
| monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
| STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
- The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 











Soreness and Dryness, tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough, and affect- 
ing the voice. For these symptoms 
use EPPS’S GLYCER NE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the 
glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the 
Glycerine in these agreeable con- 
fections becomes actively healing, 
In boxes, 73d. ; tins, 1s. 1}d., labelled 
“JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeo- 
pathic Chemists.”’ 


_ To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
GOuPs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
PpoOtreD MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
JSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
fPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


| THROAT 
| IRRITATION 


AND 


COUGH. 








~ GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W 








FRY'S 


Medical 


‘PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—“T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that , like so 


President Royal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 


well. 


Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 


Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 


Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


COCOA 


THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gartt. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 

Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Abingdon, Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 
CGouvuRtT THEATR E. 
Every Evening, at 9, THE VOLCANO. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Allan Aynesworth, 
Brandon Thomas, Fred Cape, John Clulow, Wilson, West- 
gate ; Mesdames Carlotta Leclercq, Marianne Caldwell, Per- 
dita Hudspeth, and John Wood. 

__Preced , at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. __ 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Aucustus Harris. 
Every Evening, at 7.30, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 
Messrs. Nicholls, Campbell, Dan Leno, D’Auban, Wallace 
Brothers Griffiths, Walton, Temple, Leopold Troupe, Pleon 
Marinelli, and Whimsical Walker; Mesdames Vesta Tilley 
Paltzer, Grey, Walton, D’Auban, Belle Bilton (Lady Dunlo). 


GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
Every Evening, at 8, LADY BOUNTIFUL. 
essrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson ; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. 
LOBE THEATR E. 
Lessee, Mr. Norman Fores. 
Every Evening, at 8.45, THE BOOKMAKER. 
Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen, and J. W. 
Pigott ; Mesdames V. Raye, Ansell, and L. Bell. 











“AYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, F. Kerr, Allan, C. 
Hudson, Robb Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Rose 
Leclercq, Julia Neilson, Horlock, Ayrtoun, E. H. Brooke, 
Adelaide Gunn, Hethcote, and Norreys. 

YRIC THEATR EE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SxvGer. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 





N EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witson Barrett. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, THE LIGHTS 0’ LONDON. | 
Messrs. Wilson Barrett, Melford, Cliffe, Elliott, Smith, 
Manning, George Barrett, &c.; Mesdames Winifred Emery, 
Hanbury, Jeffries, Polini, Wilmot, H. Leigh, &c. 
Preceded, at 7, by _TOMMY. 


QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. Chas. Danby, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Grace Pedley, Alma Stan- 
ley, Linda Verner, Florence Monteith, Ethel Blenheim, Katie 
Seymour, L. Gourlay, Ruby McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepcer. 

This Evening, at 8.15. MAID MARIAN. 

Mesdames Violet Cameron, Attalie Claire, Amadi, Marion 
Manola; Messrs. Hayden Coffin, Harry Parker, Egbert 
Roberts, Leonard Russell, J. Le Hay, T. Shale, Harry Monk- 
house. 

Preceded, at 7.35, by THE GYPSIES. 











SS THEATRE. 


PRINCES 


This Evening, at 9, LADY BARTER. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by RACHEL’S MESSENGER. 


RoYaL ENGLISH OPERA, 


Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyiy Carre. 
Every Evening, at 8, ANHOE 4 
Messrs. Norman Salmond, Eugene Oudin, Ffragcon Davies, 
Avon Saxon, Charles Kenningham, Adams Owen, C. Copland, 
Richard Green, W. H. Stephens, Bovill, and Ben Davies ; 
Mesdames Thudichum, Groebl, and Palliser. 











‘T. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
kK Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. GrorGre ALEXANDER. 
This Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, John Mason, 
A. Holles. and licvbert Waring ; Lady Monckton, Mesdames 
Maude Millett. @. Kingston, and M, Terry. 


Preceded, at 7.5, by THE LOTHARIO. 
TOOLES THEATRE, 
Manageress, Miss Frorence M’ Kenzi, 
This Evening, at 9.0, OUR REGIMENT. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by SUMMER CLOUDS, 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 





NOTICE.—The price of the Exouisn ItivsTratep 
MaGaAzixe is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
itis supplied to dealers are not such as will enable them to sell 
the Magazine at less than the published price. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For APRIL, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net. 
. WILLIAM JAMES LINTON, WOOD-ENGRAVER and POET. 
Engraved by W. Biscomne Garver. Front. 

. WILLIAM JAMES LINTON. Frep. G. Kitroy. (Illustrated.) 
THE LEPERS of ROBBEN ISLAND. G. Sxymove Fort. 
HARROW SCHOOL. Rev. H. Mowtacv_ Butter, D.D., Master of 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Percy M. THORNTON, and Puier H, 
Mantineav. Illustrated by Charles J. Watson. 
. GIRLILOOD in ITALY. Fanny Zamprni Savazaro, 
5. THE MONASTERIES of METEORA. The Hon. Georce Crrzox, 
M.P. tllustrated by C. M. Newton. 
7. ue TRUE HISTORY of the KOH-I-NUR. 


i] 


V. Bait, C.B., LL.D., 





Now ready, price 7d. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
For APRIL. 
CONTAINING— 
NEEDLEWORK for BUSY FINGERS. 
THE LAND of LORNE. By Bensamuin Tavior, F.R.G.S. 
OUR FAMILY of BOYS, and HOW we STARTED THEM in LIFE. 
NEW MUSIC.—A SONG of the SEA 


“IT TURNED to INFLAMMATION.” By A Fairy Doctor. 


| THE GARDEN in APRIL. 


WHERE our FOOD and CLOTHING COME FROM, 
THE REMORSELESS ABLETT. 


| SLEEP and DREAMS. 


-R.S. (Ilustrated.) | 
& oun WITCH of PRAGUE. F. Marton Crawrorp. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. 
Macmittas & Co., London. 





CON TENTS OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, | 


No. 378, for APRIL 
A MYSTERY of OLD GRAY'S INN. 
OUR NEW POLITICAL SYSTEM, 
3; CHAPTERS from SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 
Rircnie. V. My Witches’ Caldron, 
A STUDY of NELSON, By W. O'Coyxon Mornts. 
THE FARMER'S FRIENDS. By C. Parkiyson. 
. SCOTT'S HEROINES. 
7. LAL 
8. THE PROSPECTS of GREATER FRANCE. 
® A LOCAL HISTORIAN. By &. C. Macaviay. 
lo. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. By Percy Garpyen. 
Macmitian & Co., 


PRICE ONE 


By Axpret Horr. 


By Mrs. 


By H. A. Perry. 


London. 


SHILLING. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Contexts ror APRIL. 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. By W. Basit Worsroxp. 

ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. (Chaps. VIL, VIIL) 
Woops. 

GRAY and his LETTERS. 

WITH a CLAIRVOYANTE. 

STATE 
FS. 


By J. ©. Batey, 
By PD. M. 
PEFORMATION of CRIMINALS. By Avexaxper Wester, 


SOCIAL BATH 
Puicuirs, 
TOWARDS the WILLANDRA BILLABONG, By Moncey Ronexrts 

BEGUN in JEST. (Chap. 1X.) By Mrs. Newman. 
NOTES of the MONTH.—OUR LIBRARY LIST. 
London : 


in the LAST CENTURY. (Chap. IL.) By Mrs. A. 


Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Coyxtests ror APRIL. 
THE SAVOY DYNASTY, the POPE and the REPUBLIC. 
TINENTAL STATESMAN, 
CONSTANCE NADEN, 
THE INFLUENCE of 
Epuunp Goss 


A BASIS of PUSITIV E MORALITY. 
SOFIA REVISITED. By the Right Hon, G. Suaw Lerevae, M.P. 
TILE LAST DAYS of the EARTH. 
THE LOGY at KING'S COLLEGE. By Professor Mome: tr. 
NATIONAL PENSIONS. By W. Moone Ent 

vn E Z' ROTECTION of WILD BIRDS’ EGGS 


By A Con- 


By R. W. 
DEMOCRACY 


Dare, LL.D. 
on LITERATURE. By 






By Putter Gitsert Hamertoy. 


By Camitie FLraMMarioys, 


By T. Dicny Picortt, 
ANGLO. AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. By Sir Frepericn Potwock, 
t 


THE COLONISATION REPORT. 
CANADA and the STATES, 


Iseister & Co., 


By Arvotp Wute. 
By Erastus Wimay. 


Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 


Now we OCCUPIED MASHONALAND. By Sir Jonx Wittovenny, 
hart 


THE RELATIONS of CHURCH and STATE. 
Leo Toxsro1. 

THE SECOND IDYL of THEOCRITUS. By Jonn Apprxetox 
SYMONDS. 

A CELEBRATED FRENCHWOMAN, By Y. pe Bury. 


VIRGINIA MINES and 
MAarLaonoven, 


OUR ILLUSIONS. By E. Lyx» Leytoy. 

IN RHODOPE with PRINCE FERDINAND. 
ANGLO-SAXON UNITY. By the Eart or Mratu. 
AMOURS de VOYAGE. By Professor Dowven. 

THE MONCRIEFF DEFENCE. By R. 

EDITORIAL HORSEPLAY. By Freperw Haaencer 
UNE of OUR CONQUERORS, Chaps. XXVIL-XXIX. 


MeReDITH. 
Cuarman & Hatt, Limited. 


See ‘ale page 311. 


AMERICAN RAILS. By the Dexe or 


By J. D. Bovrenier. 


By Geonce 








| SkeTcnH. 


THE LORDS of the LINE. 
WHAT to WEAR in APRIL 
THE GATHERER. 
COMPLETE STORIES. 
THE SCOTCHMAN. (A Railway Story.) 
CHRISTINA’S GUARDIAN. By M. Payye Surru. 
SERIAL STORIES. 
A SHARP EXPERIENCE. By Kare Evyne. 
THE TEMPTATION of DULCE CARRUTHERS. 
L1G L. 
EIGALL, ine ne 


“ The stories are good, the pictures clever, and the contents unusually 
attractive.”— Times. 


By «. E, C. 


Casseit & Company, Limited, Ludgate a, London. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 906.— APRIL, 1891.— 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Cunoxicies or Westrriy: A Provincial 
Chaps. i.-v. Ix tne Ray or THE UNITED 
States Anmy.—TueE Porviation or OLp Lonpon, by Dr. C 
Creighton.——Pouitics 1x Fiction. A Learnép Lapy . 


KS 





} Exizanetu Carrer, by L. B. Walford.——NissA: a True 
Srory or IsranAx.——Musicat INsTRUMENTS AND THEIR 
Homes, by C. ¥. Gordon Cumming.——Civinisation, by Sir 


By Mancaner L, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Herbert Eustace Maxwell, Bart., M.P.—-Turee Scorrisu 
Eartpoms.—Tue Limitations oF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT..——Wnuat Avout IrELAnpD? by O. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epixneunren axp Loxpoy. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Number CIL—APRIL. 
THE MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Warroxp. Chaps. XVL- 
XVIII. 
UPON a DAY. 
THE PUPIL. 


By Avuyn Battve. 
Part Il. By Hexry James. 


SARK. By C. W. Kenvepy. 
SALLY. By Mrs. Parr. 
AN A.D. 1490-1500, By Seeastian 


ITALIAN COUNTRY HOUSE, 

Evans, LL.D. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. 
London : 


THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


An Exponent of Current Christian Thought at Home and Abroad. 
For APRIL. 


by Anprew Lana. 


Loxemans, Green, & Co, 


Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS. 
Il. THE NATURE and LIMITS of ENeP TRATION. 1. Theories 
of Inspiration. Ly Rev. J. J. Li M.A. 


If, PERMISSIBLE HOPE. By J. R. ain. 

Ill. THE TABERNACLE and the TE BP LE: a Study in Modern 
Criticism. By jurretaw, D.1 

1V. THE “ NOW’ and the “THEN.” 1 Cor, xiii. 11,12. By F. ¢ 


CHOLMONDELEY. 


V. THE GIFT of TONGUES. Part Il. A New View. By A. 
Wricurt. 
VI. CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 


Price One Shilling. 


SERMONS— 


An Extirguished Lamp. By Rev. Avsrey L. Moore, M.A. 


By Count | EXPOSITORY PAPERS— 


The Miracles of Our Lord. By Rev. W. Deane, MA. 

Vutlines on the First Eight Chapters of ot E pistle to the Romans. 
By Rev. C, C weMaxce, B.. , DD. 

SERVICE 
Anger Right and Wrong. By Rey. Josian E. Wuypae. 

THE CHURCH YEAR. By Rev. Epwiy Davies, D.D. 
The First Sunday after Easter. 
The Second pandey after rE ter. 
The Third Sund: ay uiter Easter. 
The Fourth Sunday after Easter. 

| SERMONIC OUTLINES on SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS— 

| Abraham. By Rev. Cuar.es J expan, 

| PRACTICAL HOMILETICS— 

A Royal Penitent By Rev. J. Dickerson Davies, 

Unworldliness. By Rey. Rareu M. Spoor. 

The Importance of the Indiv dual. 

The Idea of Atonement as the Basis of the Divine Covenant only 
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